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FOREWORD 

• - 

In October, 1974, twenty lllmois language arti ^ 
■ protessors, teachers and lljli^ls Office of Education 
©Qosultants met in Urbana-tb discuss. and to respond 
t(^he need, for materials especiady'written for class-' . 
* ^i^oofn teachers of language artsrThe Urbana meeting 
focused upon a plarr to print a number of monographs, ' 
each on^ ennphasizirig language arts and each one 
^ ' fitting iMo a series 07 monographs- suggesting thc^ 
t_ depth of language arts education. . _ . ' 

Followrtig the Urbana meeting, monograph , 



authors and editprs cbHected, organized and explain- 



V ed ideas from^ea 
y . gr^aph titles, chap 



Ij^ 50 Illinois contributors. Mdno^ 
er titles, and sectlor/headings cover- 
f:4ng hundreds of cjjrrently employed language arts 
i;deas and firacticqs tooH shape. 



' • The Intent of all the monographs was to combine, 
tlieory and practice intoibrlef suggestions for class- 
room teachers of. language arts. Although some of^lhe ^- 
suggestions are new to the profession, most reflect ^ 

ythe best teaching praGitices by experienced Illinois 
teacj:iers. Some monographs talje con.troversial stances 

^on Issues, but even the controversial points of view 
are clearly within the realms of accepted pedagogy.*^ 
As planned, all nine monographs report effectiv^ 1 
of tea.-used teaching practices. 
. . \ \ ■ ^ 

^ * "Morjiograph authors and ediiors wrote frorri their 
own philosophies, and they^wrote about the.wa^s of 
teaching they knew best; no attempt was made to 
advance the cause of any particular educational prac- 
tice or terminology. Ttje monographs respond -both to- 
persistent'^issues as well as to modern trends in Ian-, 
guage arts education. 

More than 50 teachers of , language grts-gave of , 
^ their inspiration, time, and patience. Illinois students 
will pr'ofit /rom sucb professional e/forts given fur the 
^ good of education in Illinois. , " ^ 

Aspecialthant' ou ld be given to two Illinois Office 
of Education ste ;u ibers — ^ Mina Halliday-and Alan 
Lemke. They coricuived the idea foV theimonpgraph 
project,, guided it'to its completion, and made ' 
contributions t'bsevef'al monographs. The development 
of these monographs' was a rnonumental effort to ^ 
improve education in Illinois ahd thfe success of the 
projectcan be attributed to Ms. Hallidayand Dr.. Lemke. 




Joseph M.'Cronin . ' ^ 

St&te Superintendent of Education 
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INTRODUCTION j^. 

Many teachers of English who have be^n in the classroon^ 
for 10 years or more, are convinced that it Is far more diffi- 
cult to do a good job now than it wa§ when they were first 
•starting their careers. "You have to practically stand on your 
head and spit nickels to get their attention," a teacher In an 
excellent suburban high school toJd me not lopg ago. And 
many of her colleagues would agree. . 

• ♦ 

^ f • .. • . • 

Arid it isn't only attention that presents a problem. Fewer 
students seem, to Write accurately, let alone gracefully. 
Reading scores have declined nationwide. Furthermore, to 
these general problems of attention and literacy, most 
teachers of English can surely add some particular and very 
real accounts of problems surrounding the. teaching of Ian- , . 
guage and literature: students who, instead 'of making ar^y 
effort to say something useful and precise, ^ay Agings like 
"It's heavy. . .very heavy." or "You dig?" or sla^ hands 
palms down, palms up, instead of sayir^fg anything at all; .or 
Students who won't.read and don't write — and on and on. 

It is the thesis of this monograph that a fundamental change 
in how our students think, aboyt the world is going on right 
now; that the electronic, nonprint media are one of the 
important causes of this change; and that teachers who 
understand what is happening "will be on their way tovvard 
solving some of the baffling cMfflcul-ties that_5eem now to 
beset the teaching of English. A .. * 

Two chfrnks of theory are provided by way of explanation of 
what is happening. In trte firs|, "Teaching as a Medium," 
there is a summary of the work oi Marshall McLuhan, ahd 
some of his ideas are then applied to some rhore or less typi- . 
cal classroom teaching. You may need some forbearance to 
get through transcript of a class which is provided there. But 
bear with it. Remember that the students got throughyitf , 

THe other theoretical material, "English Teaching and 
Electric Drearh," deals primarily with the effects of television 
on t^^ world-view of our students. 



Aft^rithe theory, the practical: a series of questions to ask, 
discussions to have, andprojects to carry out\ 

Finally, there is a. transcrlpt of an audio tape, containing 
some examples of the language of television, and an example 
of one project that might be accomplished vyjife^a class. 

Two words of warning: First, the exercised probably won't 
work well unless you can se6 why thqy arerbeing dono. So 
cead and ponder the theoretical meteriaUirst. If you ha\^n the 
time, by all means read some of the items in the biblio- 
graphy, especiallv McLuhan, Schwartz, Orhstein, antf***^ 
Youngblood.. I ' . 

Second, conslder'this. It is^^ard to avoid the implication, in a 
. discussion of the effects^of nonprint media, that teachers 

and schools have somehow -failed tb keep pace and are there- 
. fore at fault. Such is r^et the case. Schools are staffed and 
paid for by adults, but they contain children and adolescents. 
There will always be conflici^ltfWiKen those two groups, and 
there always have been: Ioqk at iheSchools Charles Dickens . 
portrays. Th^ point here/s not pessimism, but hope: the 
hope that through an uirogrstanding of the subtle but pro- 
found effects of the electric media, teachers of English will 
be able to reach more p6oplejapfere often. That is what this 
monograph is all^about. 

The author is grateful indeed, for the encouragement and V 
support of colleagues ^ English teachers, all.— who have 
known for a long time of the^ Electric Dream: they are Hert)^'^ 
Karl, Jane Gaines, and David Sohn. And the paper itself is \ox 
Nancy ThJ^mpson. ■ - . * " 

Daniel A. Lindley, Jr. is Associate Professor of English at the 
Chicago Circle Campus of the University Of Illinois. His pro- 
fessional experiences include teaching at public schopi and 
college ^evel^, numerous publications, consultant work^and 
p^0graphy accepted into the permanent collection of The 
Art Institute of Chicago. 



SCHOdL AS A MEDIUM ' 

Here are some photographs of schools: 






, , .beforayoU read further, choose four or five that you find 
Interesting or involving. Choose another four or five that v<iu 
find boring or unpleasant. 

In the pages that follow, these photographs reappear. After 
. you have read ihe discussion of "hot" and "cool" meclja 

(pages 4-41), see whether you think you have chosen ^tet" or 
\^"coor' photographs as iriteresting. And try to ignore 

Dages' 42-43 until you get to them. » ^ ^ 
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TEACHING AS A MEDIUM ^ 



Above all else, teaching is supposed to bo. clear. Teaching explains by simplifying, by 
presenting Ideas In arlogical cdMBr, and by allowing fgr the practice of skills. The I^feal' 
world; In contrast, does noneaf these things.-! n It, events crowd upon one another, ' 
there Is little attempt at explanation, and no Idea of "practice." Anrf indeed at first 
glance the Idiea that a school elassroom should be clearer and simpler than the outsidp 
woVid seerris to have rrruch to recommend it. The taxpayers who support our schools 
would" probably agree that they want those schools to be pervaded by clarity and 
order. But to the extent thatxlarity and order do prevail, then the classroom is In con- 
flict with that vast collection of experiences brought to school by today's irnage-satur- 
ated students." That collection has been ga'thered primarily from television, with power 
ful assists from f llriis and radio and LP records. A teacher may say, or i.mply : choose 
between my clarity and your disorder; But a student, livjng in his own culture and in a 
time different. from the teacher^s tfme, may thinfc that the teacher's clarity Is littlq^ ■ 
more than a defense against change, and the school itself a fortre^ inadequately de- 
fended against the thousands of Images and transitory experiencesbutside. J . 

This 'idea, of connecting clarity with failure is not mine- it is Marshall McLuhaw's. Let 
rrie'begin,' then with a summary, sKewed for my own purp(^ses and absurd In Its 
brevity, of yj/hat I think McLuhan Is saying. Nex^, \ propose to consider classroom 
teaching as a medium, and a-medium in compietition with other media, both print and 
nonprint. By so doing, I think I can show why a lot of teaching that "ought" tb work- 
doesn't. Lastly, I have a few suggestions about the imm.ediate prospects for English 
teaching in these first few -years of the post-literate, post-hTstoric age. '** 

McLuhan's vision is apocalyp.t^^ which right away scares the print-oriented English 
teachers as they watch print melt away ir) the electronic holocaust. M<pre of that later. 
McLyhan proposes that the histor/'of civilization is really a history of the media avail- 
able in ^j^y^iz^tions. Before print, people had to rely upon seeing (and touching) one 
another in order to communicate anything complex. And o^ course seeing and 
touching were very involving indeed. Involvement, let's say, me^hs both noticing and 
caring. Even when mesSfiges had to be written down, they were unique, one-of-a-kind 
items,'and,you had a real sense of the person behind them: the delicate brush marks of 
Chinesej:aHigraphy, the tolich of pen td papyrus that preserved ^n entirely ceremonial 



languiJQe In E^gypt in a virtunlly ixichungod form for2B0() years. And tfuf sarno f(W)lirig 
of Individutjl, idiosyncrtjjic cruft irnhuos illurnirtatod niijrujscripts. Il is cjII on«; an 



impression of tho Individual fwrsori, an Improsslon of caring, Such nuxila {manuscript, 
tf)o h^jnd nKivIng, danco, tho b(xJy moving; gosturif, facial oxprosslon) arn cool, in 
McLiihan's torminolog>^rV\tl contain tho possibility of refloctifig the unique or the * 
unexpected. ' 



**Pnnt IS |ust plain unfriendly compariKi 
to a talking face or a brush stroke. . , 'J 



Then along comes print. You are now rea'dtng PRINT. Note that it conios in long, 
absolutely straight Jines. Note that i^smoMs (perhaps) of some giant, oily machine. 
Note that, it has been untouched by human fiarnjs: it was probably set by a computer 
feeding a Variiyper. (It's Interesting.to note that the New York newspapers have liad 
endless labor relations problems with their typesetting unions precisely because it has 
Ixxome technologically possible to eliminate people from tfic** production of printed 
pages.) Print is just plain unfriendly com^wred to a talking face or a bru$h stroke:. In 
order to try to got a sense of a personal voice through it, e e cummings hckJ to PLAY 
WITH IT, shoot onetwothreefourpigeonsjustiliketfiat, see wliat i meafi? and tfien 
there's Finnegans Wake. But in ordinary usoAprint dehuniani/es. It is what McLufian 
calls A Kot medium uninvolving, acting upon one sense only, doing its absolutely pre- 
dictable linear little thing, and, although utilitarian in the extreme, a real drag by 
comparison wi4h cooJer forriis. 



. ordjnafy uses print dehunian 
i/es." 



\ 



"The old.* hot br^Serliness of the print 
world is breaking up." 



"Suddenly, the possibility that the 
whole .wor|^ could turn into one huge. 
• cOol village IS upon us." . 



And more than a drag:'a source of deep divisions between people, and peoples. Print 
rrtade specialisation possible. It nnade a law book printed in Antwerp available 
simultaneously In Oxford and Florence. Wherd people had once been drawn together 
by their corTimunity, by their shared experience of a thunderstorm or a migration of 
.birds or by the oriiens In a sheep's liver (all cool), now, with print, people could be 
dr^wn together, sort of, by knowing Section 262-B, paragraph 31 , lines 453-486, of 
the Code of Laws Relati|}g to the Transfer of Title to Real Property, or whatever other 
arcane specialty you like. People drawn together by things like that tend to lose touch 
with the common experiences that really ought to bind one human being with 
another, and arguments take the place of sharing. Professors who blast one another in 
the footnotes in<pMLA are th6 trivial side of nations or people who become ever rnore 
aware of their "special" natures. While the cool, tribal village might well go to war to 
protect its hunting ground (a nnatter of pure survival), it would never "destroy a village 
in order to save it" for Democracy, or ariy other print-specialized definition of the 
Right Way .To Do Things. The hot medium af print made a lot of things^^^pe^^ectly 
clear," all right. But a shift away from this clarity has begun: "l^he Electric Age." 
Television, you see (you see) brings back the multisensory, fu/zy-imagfe face.Jnthe 
Electric Age, images and data flow almost instantly around the world, relayed by satel- 
lites and carried over laser beams. Suddenly, the possibility that th^whole world 
could turn into one huge, cool village is upon us. The.real importance.of McLuhan's 
aphorism "the medium is the message" derives from this view of the history of civili- 
zation, Jhe medium, for McLuhan, shapes thought: shapes, finally, our view of 
"reality/' of "truth," of everything. 



. .coolness is a function of both the 
mediurn per se and of the medii/m's 
semantic content." 



First of all, and although I don't think'McLuhan would say this, I find it convenient to 
suppose that coolness is a function of both the medium per se and of the medium's 
semafhic content. Thus, for example, a Coronet Educational Film entitled How to 
Write the Friendly Letter would be hotter than Kubrick's 2001: A Space Odyssey,^ 
even though bothrare films. But both', precisely because they are films, would be 
, cooler than rad id, because radio involves only one sense; and both ^Ims would be ^ 
haUfii-^han TV, because the fjim image is optically much sharper arid therefo^e less 

js. The problem here is that a real confusion exists between semantic content 
lich I mean meaning) and McLuhan's. term, message. I think that the meaning is a 
parr 4 a small part, smaller than mos< English teachers think -'of the message. But 
whd4^s ^really important is that the medium^is the message, too. And the medium/ 
message changes consciousness in the world r^egardless of its semantic content. That's 
the real point which is tough for English ieacher§ and print people to understand. And 
I guess all I can say about it is, get comfy and read on, I mean, this is print, right? 



ERIC 
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Now \hi\ natur« of iho fn«clium pur tly d«tunvlfH>s its "tompiKaluro" (hot to cool) omi 
Its t«mp«raluro dotorrnlnes^tho iUyqxm (pon, folkn) to which vyti iHirorno Involvwl, For 



"McLuhwi, tho rolotionship might look soduMhiny \\\x.\ this 




^ COOL 



WJiich IS all very well, but I have trouble with it, t)ocause myjOwn oxperionco tells me 
that a toleranc:e for coolness does not really exte^id upward into the bluo liko that, 
rafher. it is possible for a medium/ message to become so tool that sortie people just , 
lose interest and turr^ it off. A very gnod example of tht; is Finnegant Wake, which is. 
among other things, a prophetic exercise in cooling print down as far as-it can be 
'cooled — as McLuhan left hand^dJy points out over and over What I think is. (U.Cool 
media are indeed more irwolving'than hot rnedia.^BUT. (2) people, ii/id Societies, differ 
in the.amount of coolness they can tcJIerato. Thus, my diagram logks hke this: 




In my scheme, one does not try to send cooler and cooler messages in the certainty 
that involvement will inevitably mcrease as a result. People do turn off. Bu.t I also* 
think - and this point is crucial — I also think that the advent of the Electric Age has 
'brought with it aVapidly rncreasing tolerance of the cool, and an intolerance for the 
hot. The old, hot orderliness of the print world is breaking up. Let mne impose one 
more graph upon you. by way of suggesting what I mearv 
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In short, when a r«:eht Prmildiint Mid, "I want to mak« ono'thlng porfoctly diwr;* 
an Increailngly largo s«gm«nt of our society, f«lt. "Sorr/. It can't bo done." 



But th^ question is both more subtle rtnd more profound than mere political crecJi- 
bllltv', pr the lrt<;K of it, Indeed/Mr. Nixon's problem wiis only one symptom of the- 
Imfllndlng retur'h to the coolnins of the village!, this time write lerge, as the Global 
^, . Village, the world brought face to face Jn ''real time/* electrically The simple 

of prirU dissolve in the ejectric tide, arid the consequences for teaching are enormous. 

Whoi sort of a medium \% tooching? Is it hot, or Is it cool? The only way to discover an 
answer to that question is to wrtually look at sorrm tDaching In'progross. Bacausp this 

' is a monograph and not u videotape, we must make do with poor old no-nonsenso (of 
or>e'sense) print. Here, then is a tape transcript of an actual class, as taught to a 12th 
Grade, college- level English class in the southern part of the United States a few years 
^ ago, Names have been changed to preserve confidentiality. The number in brackets 

^y^- refer to the categories of teacher and student talk used in Flanders Interaction Analy, 

( - . • sis . Ip nieaf^s silence'or confusion; 8 means stLi^ent response. 2 means encouragement 

by the teacher. It is helpful to read this as if you were a visitor fjom "another pJanot. \ 
sent to rneasLi/e-the hotness or coplness of various mecJia, you are looking at thi^ teach- 
1 ^ irvg as a mediurp to be comf^ared wi4h all other media. You and the students experi- 
ence it as ycA) would TV or billboards or announcements of fliglji. departures in the 
" airport. You are not a "professional educator." or even a tepchor; you are not "evalu- 

. ^ rUing" td see .what- the kids are learning. You are just experiencing the m^Jdium. And 

here It is ' ' . ' * . 

^ » / \ * 

" T: Vou know what you're tendin' to do there? Follow the book. [ 10 - 10) [Not^ 

" . * . " 1 .1 Don't let that outline in the book confuse you. 1 101 On the note cards, know 

what yOu did? fVltJny of you took "early history." in that, "brief history." the 
outline. The outline's realty directly related to the - what? |10l What'S^Ihe rela- 
* ' tionship in the outline and the book to that major topic to the subject? -They're 
closaly related.. [Note 2.1 You are not loojcing in there, so you asked me a ques- • 
' ■ , * tion about something when the book is put away. And that wasn't related to the 

what you are talking about. You don't need that. Uh*— Mr, Lindley. Do you 
know what they ar« Ltilking abou4»? Yqu don't know.* 
Mr Lindley I don't know, . . 

T I don't have a textbook our Where is one? [Addressed to the observer.} What . \, 
happened, we did soroe activities m our text and! uh, - with the preliminary out- 
\^ ^ line, and the suggestion is to revise it. there — This is it. y » . 

• ^ • ♦ . • - Mr. Lindley- Oh, yes, I see ft, ■ ^' . ' v ' 

,T; You see that "brief history"*? t)o you know. I'tti having trouWe with their out- ' 
/ lining, and'the question was. AHce asked me, could they have in their outline. 
• "brief history"? (lOl And - my- , . ' 

• . ' ' • Mr. Lindley ( see. yes. ^ , ' ' 



T: And she doesn't need "brief history" unless it's something she needs for her out- 
line. [ To class.l Your outlirje has to relate to what you are doing, and in thks case. 

* "brief history" is talkrng about ~ what?- The drug industry. And they're ^ivinj 
that - but in your case you might not need that. You g6t that relationship in yoUr 
outline..[ lOl Now. let's try to finish this outline. [101 Why is "B" named 
. "other" ;^ Somebody tell me. 

S; Because it's some other kind of article from a tree' 

T: * Other kinds of products that come from a tree. 

S; Yes'm. . : 

T; What kind of products? Remember, this "B" js related to what?* 



S: Food^J mean, bthe/'feinds of food.. ' ~' ^ • 

■ , ■ ^ \ ■ ' / ■ • ... . ^ -'y ■ ■ ' 

t: Otffer^klnds.of fooct. All right;.why not say that?"Why not say that> Huh? [10] . 
VVhat shalfVe put here? fib] «" « ^ . • 

•'. •. * ' ■ . . , " ^" , - ■■'''y ' ■ " " . ■. 

^':s::m- ; ^. . V - ' : ,4;..:; 

SlWovy about "Other varieties"? ■ 

^■f . . • : . - ■. 

T: " Other varieties of foo€l>( 10] And that would relate to that? Is that all right? Why 

• ■ ■ isn't- it? V ■ . ■ ■ V ' ' ' 

• S: Uh ~ [10-10]- ' ^ ' \ ■ ' . ■ . 

T; C'mon, Elias, tell me. [10] What else do we get from the — from the tree, that's ♦ 
food? [10]' 4 

■■ ■ ■ , ■ ' ' ■ ■ * . . '■' ■ -" 

don't want fruit? . " 

• , , .' ,. '• ■ ' ' * 
T; No! ybu don't have fruit listed pp here, do you? 

• S: Ho. ■'■ <'. 

T: Yofci^ot the citrus up here, that's the only one. • .. 

■'"S: Yoi^rriean — I know what you're talking about. You want — ' 

.— .■*■••■ » • ' ' ■■ • 

T; Other' varieties of fruit. Why do you have this — use — "other"? /- 

Other varieties. • 

To throw everything in there. . . • 

S: Yes, weir— . Your outline wouldn't be so Ipng if you — 

..T: What say. Alice? . ^ * ' • 

^ S: r say, your Qutline wouldn't be so long if^ou put "other." [10 - laughter.] 

T: ;.; Now - what, I don't understand? That's a good qne. Now I found out why - . 
* "ot^er" goes there. ■ 

Ah hah. '* • 

' T: Ah hah. Air right, let's take "other" out and give me a word. . 

S":. Varieties. - . , 

T; . Varieties? ^ 

S: \ Other varieties. [10] ■■ _ 

T' Shouldn't this have been/'citrus, fruit"? / . ' • . 

S: . Yes. ■ ' ^ . ' 

S: Unri. . ' * ' \^ 

S: Citrus I understG^od to be a fryit. 

T: Oh, it is? Lworked in Citrus County. Never thought to see it to be a fruit. [10 - ' 
10 - laughter.]' 

\ .3 ■ . \ - ■ 



■ S;> You got. my t\^o points jn. ' . . ■ 

''>':^-- "■.'>'" ■ . ■•" ■ ■■ * 

T: You got ybur what? ... ' " * ' , 

f :■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' •. . • v- 

. S: Two points. — .. 

. ■ r r- . ., • ■* .. • . .... .. . . -i / ; ■ 

. v|j^ Oh, you did? UK.. .all. right. Now^ let's geton it- What will this be? Varieties of . 

•..i' : What?[lO] ..'Ik'-'' * ^ ^ ^. . . . 

.V 'S: Citrus fruitMlbJ' jJuts? • ^ v 

' T: What? ■ ' . " . 

.S: Nuts? Nuts aren't fruit, are they? No. ^ 
I* T: What saV? ^ • ■ . . ■ • ^ " ' ^ 

S: —aren't fruit. " • * v 

T:' What are they? ■'..•.*»* 

^: Nuts aren't fruit? 

#• . , ■ ^ ■■ _ . . . 

, S: :-..Uh. : .uh, . - ' • ' ... ■ • , • " / • 

T: I hearHhenj make the remark, say, "fruit and" — what? [Note 3,J a 

S: Nuts. V , ■ 

.: « ' ^ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 

T: Nuts, right. How are nuts classified ?7\ll right, somebody in home ec or agriculture 

tell me. , 
S: What? ' ■ ■ ' . 
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.;;:T: 
S: 
T: 

S: 
;T: 
.S: 
T: 
S: 
T: 

t': 
S: 
S: 
T: 

* S: 
T: 

• S: 
. T: 

S: 
S: 
;T:. 
S: 
T: 

S: 
S: 
T: 
S: 
T; 
S: 
T: 




tell me. Mr: Ag. (laughter] 
Bag. what?.Uh — You other ags - 

Hush — ^comeoa. [1.0 —;10 —laughter]. :L9pk.^ maybe we n|e(5 to name/ 

one. What — huts, dbn't' we? Let's get nuts. And nuts^will be ^ wha^. .^.^ ^' 

IB] \vv"!' ■ 

Would It be wise to name some nuts? 
Yes, yesi . ; 

, What areihey?. 
Pecans./'' V 

, I don't know how you ptrt it up there. Hd&v do you put it up,^ere? 
uh- 

lell mfe'wha/to write. 
One? / 

.UK - uh. Oh, under the Period. 
Where?'^ , ! 

Under the one. 



r 




Oh. Under'the N? Period. Where? You ^ow I have to ask that - b^fiause you 
• know what's going totiappen when yoa write, don't you? [Note 4.] 

Uh huh. . ■ , • . / , 

Uh huh. right, what goes here? . ' r 

Pecans. * - . / :^ ■ 

Walnuts. 

All right 

You don't have to sj5ecify that. . . 

Well^J think the/ want to knqw. Don't we? This is interesting, though - [TO] We 
have nuts, and I know some that dofh't come from trees/ don't you — - 



/ 



Peanuts. 

We knbw^ome — 

/ 

Ves, peanuts. .1 
Walnxits.'ftO] \- ; 
All right. Any' more? 
Hickory nuts. 
What kind of nuts? . 



S: Hickory huts. ; 

- ■ . . ., ■ • 

T: What kind of nuts?. ' / 
S: 



;[Chorukj Hickory nuts. 



T: Oh, well, you didn't call themthat at first, did you? 
S: Hickory nujs. [10] 

T: You don't know what kind of —,You don't know the hicko^nut? Describe it for 
..us, uh. „ . ^' . ' W ■ ■' '. 

S: the hickory nut is real hard. It's like a — 
T: Is it, uh - it's what? It has what? ' 

S:. It has a hard shell. . . ♦* . ' . . ^ ^ 

T: Ithas a.what? , >- ~ '' :'■ • 

S: ^lyhasa real hard sKelK 

T: Real hard, vyhat you mean? How aboutthe walnut?' Does it? 
S: Uh, uh. Not walnut, [Several responses] 

T: I grant yoU that. You might be thinkin' about the English walnut, but we don't 
get that around here. What do we get around here? All of them come frorrvtre 
but I'm sayin' the one around here, uh, is hard. The hickory? I mean the walnu 

S's: All of them are h^rd. . , . ^ 

T: . You know, it's interestin' how the things ri^ht around you you don't know. Now. 
Leon Cojuntians, I know there are many walnut trees around — and what's the 

color of the walnut? * . 

» - . . ■ • 

Sr. 'Green. [ 10'.- laughter] 

S: Brown. . . 

S: Brown?- . ^ 

S: They're brown one time. ^ ^ ' 

T: Yes. At one time, yes. Itlooks — >, . • 

S: We saw — * • . ). 

T: It looks — uh — we don't have those around here. 




S: There's one that's a black. 

T: Yes, they are black looking. And what's the shell of it — that dutside? | . 

S: Brown. , . ' \: [ 

S: What shell is it? " ; V 

T: Are you talking about the hull, now? I'm not talking about — the what? The §hell. 
Are we together? . ' ' i 

. ' . \ % 

, . . ■ .11.. 



■■■■ ^ ■ ' : . 

S'sfrChorus] No. 



•T: , Ah — . Uh T- Glyde isn't with usv And what • 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ t ■ - ■ ■ .V 




T: Black? And^what -Yes/pnd that's 'the what?Jdon;t know- what you call 11^ 
[8] Oh, all, right, wait a minute, when itts on the tree, you have, what? Obie^ ' ' 

' ' . .*' ■ • ■ • ■• . . 

S: . A green cpverif^. * • ^ . . t^: ' 

* , T: You have a covering over it. That's what you're talking about, the green? We^l, w^ 

" . -don't ge^ that when we get ready to eat the nut.^Let's ^Bt together. UK/huh. • 



S: It turns browh. . ^ 

T: What kind of brown? What color brown? ; V 
■ S: Dark. * " 

T: It's so dark that it looks what? 
• S:' Black.' ■ . ' * ^ ■ ' ' • 

T; Black. And that's a hard nut. to get into. >" 

S's: Yes. Right. . : • 7^. 

T: All fight.. Now. the hickory nut is still — what? ^ ' ' 

S's; Hard. ' ^ ; ^' 

T: Hard? ' . ' 

S: It's still hard. 

T; Okay, the walnut is. hard. The hickory ndt is stilT hard. Tiiat's right. [10 - IQ- 
laughter] It is what? ^ " 

S: . Harder. ... 

S: [aside] It's still hard. 

T: That's the word. Harder. Uh - and n's - who hasn't seen one? 

'S: I haven't. ■ ' ' . . : ' 

4 

T: Many around. Where's a. tree nearby? . 
S: Up OIney hill? » ' . .. ' ■ . 

T: Up? Oh. And they are somewhat round, like very hard to get into. 

S: B^own. ' . ' 

■ t ■ ■ ■ 

T: Pretty brown. Like hickory?. All right.^What's the other? 

S: Brazil? Uh, uh - you don't find - | . ' 

T: Brazil? [To one student) It doesn't have to be in, because look at your thesis. 
What is it? . ' ■* ' 
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S: Topic — uh. / 



T: All.cight. Man lives not cvily - [io] and^right now m^iH^n pute^ 
. . he? [Note 5.] [-,10] Uh - Bra2>f/Ail. rrght, thisj^r^rpu^h for that. Do vye have a 
"C'lf This is all- we get from — foR food ij;0l^xrees? J/(>^xe 6.] .Crtrus'- Citrus 

fruit and huts? 

'■»"-''■.■ 

S: Uh we get more than ctf 

T.: All right, whaf Other^JfW^HJtight. What's "C"? What - vOhat?. 

■ ■ 1 -V ■ ' •■ 

• S? You know, nkd6pp4e?f; anr^ 
T: Look here, wher^^io you 

S: Apples— / . . --^ 

T: Apples, ohryes. And whatxJo we name that topic? You have all this, don't you? 
You -following your outline? might have to tear up another. part. All right, 
what ede are we-^- what did you call those? 



> .1 



S .V v.. 





on't understand. 



J I d 



S: I said "seeded,'! bb^t I don't know. 
T: Y"U said '^'C'' for what? - . 

S:V Seeded ' ^ . 

r^^i.Seeded fruit. [Much noise in corridor at this point] 

S: I don't know, I just think that's right. ' ' " • 

T: All right. Loo^^J. don't know whether thris is right. If you put fruits here, you've- 
already got .-f^Snat? . . 

S: : Citrus. . . . . • - ./ ■ 

T: Citrus fruit. All right.&What will w6 put in? [10] Huh? You have citrus fruit here.., 
Y9U have nuts here. Now you hay,e — '* 

vS's: Fruit. Tomatd [Laughter] Fruits are tomato. 

T: ' Well listen, Barbara and Elizabeth. Uh. We aren't getting these. Don't start shaking 
your head. 



S: I thought temato was.a vegetable 

S: No. - - 

T: But list^ri^^'do we get tomatoes from trees?- 



I- 



T:. No. So that eiirtfiinates that. Does it? All right, what do we get from there? And 
you having' "C"]for fruits. 

/ > ■ 
S: You can say "9)ther fruus;"- 

L 

T; Is it - you love "^other," don't you? AIL right, "othfer fruits.'' AH right, "other, 
fruits." And then you're going to put everything in here that you didn't put. there, 
because you used vyhat? ... * , ^ 

S's: "Other." "Otherr:*' . ^ ■. 
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■ S; No/cause you can't do that. ■ * " ^ 
T: Can't do*that?Wh^ we can't?/ . ^' 
*S: Because all other fruits Son't grow on trees. 



ST: Oh, we talking about the. ones that, related to food, ancT thls^is related to your 
what? ■ • " 




S: • Subject. ■ \ 

^ *t Ypu gef It? You understand what I'm saying? " , . ' 

^ ■■ * . ■ . _ 

S: I thought you say. "other fruK," he meant, you knovy, all other fruit that celated ^ 
to the subject c ■ . . ' I A 

T: Oh^ so she say you can't do that, you can't use ths^t word. Did you get her ppint? 

S: (********) :Unai]i*ible) - ^ 

T: I don't knpw.>BjJt we came to that yesterday. You/emember? All right, come . " 
and tell me:. Somedne mentioned trpplcal fruit. . ■ - 

S: [10-10] * ■ 

T: What's tropical fruit? 

no-.io] 

T:. Somebody here merltioned it yesterday and I stuck it downtiere. [10] For ybu. 
Huh? 

r ' • . \ - . - ■ 

, S's; Lthink — They talked about on a tree. I know, but — Maygees. . • 

-T: -What are they? ^ • 

; ^S: It's a fruit. * ^ • 

T: All right, are we jioing to put this here? Why are you putting "tropical"? Because 
you have "citrus'l? Well, why would this ^e "C"? Shouldn't you have - it should 
be what? ' ^ 

. S; "B." ■ . .."^ • . ^. , - ■ 

T: Okay, what will this be? 

T: .Okay, wa'lj^d out. All right. 



S: Pineapple. 



T; Oh. Tliank you. All right, what are they? Plneajpple. Papaya. J/ou know wh, 
papaya grows on - what? 

S:. A bush? J ^ | Y' - 

S: *Uh - 






/ 



/T: Prneapplel Horw would ycfU have pineapple? Pfea$e:telLme. We had that debate . s * • - 
yesterday.'.* * .'v - ^ ' ^ ^ ^ • 

' ^ • . ■ * , ■* . . ■ o . ■. V / \ ' ■■ 

. / 'S: ^*ineapple grows on flowers Jlke.. . * ' '• ■ 41 

/ ? ^v-^:.: :." 

. t; Oh,^yes/lt does.' Tc^mato? (TQ^ on« student] Pineafjple doesn't grow on a tree. * *.• . 

■ " •■■ ' ' ■ ^ . . ^ 

S: f .Whatabpat cofonut? ■ . . * 

T: Gdconut? [10] How do*you spell that word? « < ^" 

S'sr C;0-C-P- - ^ V * * > ^ ^ 

T; ' C-0-C-0-N-U-T. That's it? (10] ^ > . . . " • - ' 

■ '■ ' ■■■■■ . . • - . ■ . . • ■ » ■ . -I 

S's: iJh;'Uh. That's right. Get back to ''A." . * 

t . V ^ ' ■ ' . ^' ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

T; C-p'-C-0-N-l>T.. . 



/ S: That's wrong. ' -'v ' V 

T:; L (To observer] Thi^'.child.says that's right becau^ it>cnatch0s her box 
HO ^ laughterf^[Hblding up boxipf coconut candy] And itthe.Gomj 
on there, it's right. This 4S her authority. (10 — laijghter] 



Sr;, . Banana? 



T: / Banana? Does a — 



S: ■ Banana grow on a plant, 
^T: Have you seen^jjjjnanas grow? 
S: [Chorus] yes- (10] * 
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T; Yes — what? Come on. Y^tr^aid tropical, [10] ; First thing. !• want tO'l^^ppw Where 
what are the tropical' fruits. I f yo u rtamed 'em , then maybe we d)uiS'get 'em.. 

S: ..They grow in the tropical regions. ' ■ ^ v .*. ■ 

T: Where are the tropital regions? , * ' . < . \ ' - '. \ 

S: Oh, about Africa? \, . ^ . \ '■> ■ '•. 

T: lnAf>jca?^ ^ ; \ , 

S: Oh, I see. You mean fruit. I. mean apple. ' . • 

T: Apple? Ami n^ll? ' ' 

S: Man^. 

T: Okay. Mango. [1 0] "All right. Give me another. 



i 




S: Uh~ 

T: You knovy, I think we like that word, pioeapple, don't yye? 
S: You knowV- , 



T: I'm -going to try to find, uh — go to the library and find a film strip-there so you 
can see some pineapple. They should have one in Socfal Studies Film Strips. 
Because you are determined to say it's a tree. Hm? • ' 



...15^ 
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S: ^ I don't know — J iaiways thought that pineapples came from - you know, a -- * 
T:- Yes; but remember, we are talking about^'what? ■ 
S:\ [Lugubriously). Trees.' 

■ , r ■ 

T: So we'can't use it. Are these the only oAes that wefcan use; here? 
-S: Uhhuh.' / ' * 

■ \ . * 

T: All right. Is this all the fruit ~ all tfie footf/thatiA/e have from trees? (Note 7.]' 

■ ■ * . *^ ■ ' " . . 

S: - No: , ■ . ^ , ... 

T: What is it? ' ' ' ' ' 

S: 'Plums. * y ^ ' • / 

T: ' Where do plums grow? ' • - ' ' 

S: ' On a tree.' [10] 

T: "''Plum grpw on.tfees, right. I tell you what yo^i do, let's stick all those ones.on the . 
side. All right, l^lums- Who can think of ai^hing else? v 

S: Apples. _ j 

J: Allrfght.' ' [ ' ^ ^ 

S; Peaches. Peaches. . . . 

^T; Boy, we'll jievdr run out now. j ' ^ ' 

S: Peas. - . . \ . ^ ' » 

T; Listen. What are we going to do? You goin^tcrlsPall that? 

S: No, we just ^3ut in a few. ^ C 

T: What - [10] huh? What-would you do? ' , * ■■ 

S: I don't care. - \ 

,. ^ , > • " \. y . 

T: You heard what Alice says, said you just say "other" and then you can cut i^ *" ' 
short. [TO - laughter] Ybu lik^'that word ''other''? * . ' 

S:; Ves. ^ . \ 

T: Oh. I t,hink you do too, you're thinking aboutfit. [10 - laughter] What shall we 
do? Just say what? I —'let's get to something. We haven't taken these in, you're 
naming all those other things that come from tr:.ees. J^W right, we could have fruit, 
we don't get, do, we get anything else or do we j^st say fruit? Say nuts? 

S: Guavas: • 

T: Get what? V. . - . ' 

S: Guavas. ' ^ 

f: Guavas. That's a tropical — [Writing on blackboard] [K)] 
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S: [To other students] You've heard of guava jelly. . ^ 

; S: [Pr onoun cing carefully] Guava.< 
^S: Guava. ^ . " ' / ^ 

T: Describe^it. * . . , 

S: Huh? ' ^ * . . 

T: IDescribe it for me. 
It's a small round fruit. 

* 

T: And it has a big hull. Remember, all of them are not small. 

S: Aren't they red? . ' 

S: I didn't know that's what you call them. 

. S; 'Watermelon. " . 

T: Are you kidding? All right, I'm going to putit up here. [10 — laughter] Per- 
simmon? ' ^ 

S: How about pomegranates? " ' ' , " », 

■ . ^ ■ ■ ' V 

■ T: How about what? 

■ ' ■ - . ' ^ ^ . ■ 

S: Pomegranate. • . ... 

T:^ Isithat pluingranate? Tell me how to spell it. 

S: It'isn't -■ • ■ 

T: It isn^t plum. ^ - 

S: What is apricot? [10] . . " • ' 

T: 'Wait a minute. P-O-M-E. Yes. I'm not sure how to spell ft either. I wouldn't lead 
: you wrong, but I know the beginning, it's pome — look in the dictionary and find 
it for us, Sharon, because. I wouldn't want to lead you off — but it's P-O-M. . 

S: We'understand ij, though. 

T: No, you don't, because I wouldn't want to lead you wrong; 1 want you to spell it 
right for me. Listen, but we need, to do something about, this over. here. We want — 
all. these things, now we f^lve this over fiere and cjon't knovy where to put it. 

• . , ' a 

T: Who can give me a suggestion?. v 

>f ■ 

S: Uh - put a "2" - no, a "3" - ' 

■ f ■ ■ . . 

T: Put a "3"? VVhat kind of "3"? \ " * 

^ S; You know — Roman Numeral 3? ' ,^ 

,T: And — all right, a Roman Numeral 3. 

S: You got- me a name now anyway — -X 

17 ' 
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> S: That'-s right. 

• " * • * • ■ • ■ 

S: P-OM-E-G-R-A-N-A-T-E. ' , ^ 

T*: Thanks. There it Is. ' \ , • 

S: -A-T-E. ' ' ..' ' ' 

T: And see,, It Isn't plum, is It? That's what you called it. isn't it? 

S: "Pom." . * " ■ '^^ . 

T: '.'Pom.." Ail right, now. A suggestion has been to put d "WV upJiere. A "Three-I" 
three, all right, we have it. What are we going to get in this? [40] Huh? Get what? 
". What are we going to put here? I put the - jhis here. Come on, tell me. Huh? 

S: I was just telling something else. / . • 

J: What? . . 7 ' . 

' ■ - ■ / ■ 

S: What. 

T- Now this — you knovy we are going through this to give you. an Idea you going to 
encoupter problems making your indnfidual what — ? ^ . 

S: Outlines— ' ^> 

T: Outlines, that's why we doing this. [Note 8]^ 

S: He- . 

T: What'what? ' . • ' - 

S: He 



T: Look, we — "one" would be? 



S; We could learo tjne fruit and go to something.else. ' . . 

■ T: We can leave the fruit and go to something.else. I thought we were leaving the 
food and going to something elsei, . 

S; ' L mean — food — and going to something else. , 

T: Shelter, huh? 

S. Shelter, food/ other — ^ 

T: Oh, yesterday you had shelter, today you have food, now you can't finish food. •' 
becai/se you want to gp somewhere-else; ' ■ M 

S: Yes. . , , ' 

"' ' ' ^ 

T: Those are two necessities, now. 

.... ^ - - ■ ' • \ ' ^ . . * ^ 

S: Are we to go to luxuries — ?' ' - . 

T: Oh ^-^Wfiy get luxuries? All right. » ' 
■S; *(*.*******) (inaudible) • ' 
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T: What do we get - you want torleave this? You have this jotted down. You want to 
straighten it. out?- \ • r , 

S*s: No, no, we want to stra^^hten it out. • , . 

' T: You want to straighten it^ut? Well, how will we do that? [10] Ah? [1,0] Trans- 
portation? What does transportation have to do with trees? 

S: Don't rubber come f rorn. tre^? 

T: What's that? ^ 

S: Don't rubber come from trees? 

T: Oh, yes. 

S: Rubber tires and stuff like that 

T: Rubber tires on a car. * 

y 
«> 

S: She's still on food, Carl. 
T: We're talking about food. 
SI : I thought you wanted something rubber — ' 
S2: You mean rubber for food. 
S3; He thought you were on number III. y- 
S4: Number ML 




\ 




T: No, we had it down there. What-you want is a table — if somebody thinks, we 
. could'do something in here, and get this tre^. 

S'Svi [10- 101 Syrup. Apbles-: 

T: ^ You^get syrup /rom some trees — 

S's: Maple free. Maple tree. 

T; How do you get syrup from a tree — • 

S's: Sap. . .They are. . . , 

T; And the*sap is syrup? 

S's: No, they use — the syrup — to make, uh — maple syrup — to make, uh — 
T: It's a'what? Turpentine can b^ used as a medicine? And what else? 
S; ^ Medicine and — • ^ <. 

T; -And vyhat else? ~ ' ' 

S. Paints. Thinning. paints. Yeah. Paints. ^ ■ •* 

T: All right. We are jumping and leaving our fooc^s.vVhough, aren't we? What will we ' ■ 
name this? 

S: Uh. Uh. Medicines. 
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T.** Medicines? 



S: No. No. (lOj Think about luxuries. Rubber. 



J: Let's get our necessities, and then get the luxuries. 
S: They carry rubbef. 



T: Oh, the (hair book?). 



S: No. 



T: What's this? 



,S: Rubber. Transportation. ' s 

T: Transportation? 

S's: Who needs transportation? We're not talking about - You said "eat." That's on 
III. where you going to say food, right. I- mean - you can't eat transportation. 

T: He is anxious for nne»to put a "Three-I" three over here. And you want it to be 
transportation. Let's see whether it will work. 

S's: It'll work. It'll work. . 



T: Go over there. ^ ' 
S: No, man — ' 

... 

T:- 'All right, all right, come on, help us — develop it for us — we're going over there, 
you want to get* here. Somebody's - now, listen, and vVhile we're doing that, 
somebody;s still thinking about food, let's get this straight. We're working on II, 
because we don't want to disappoint^ Bob's. All right, gentlemen, call on some- 
thing to put in. • 




T: All right, you want wagons? 



S: ( 




S's: 



) [8 - 8] Rubber - 



T: Rubber tires. Transportation. [10 - to] 

S: We're not going to get too much from here. ■ 

T: VVhy won't we get much from here? Let's follow - you arguing with any - let him 



see alignment. 
S: The topic i^ too broad. 



T: The topic is too.. what? 



S: Broad. 



T: What you mean? 



S: You knoVv -r uh^ it's hard to find 
T: Jt's hsfd" to tirfd whai? •* * 



S; fransporjation - some/hln 1 • <' 

T:. Find what?Jt's hard to find sorriething for transportation coming from trees. 



S: That right, because, you know^ we have several different means of transportation 
• — trains — airplanes — Ars — 

T: You don't ^se the wood in them. Huh? 

S: You don't use any wood in them. 

, T: I'm asking you, I'm not\saying that for a fact, theVe's po wood in any car. 

. S: There's wood in them. Some of them have gear shifts and all that stuff mede out 
of wood. V 

T: Do you pay extra for that? 

S: Extra. Yes, ma'am. . ^ 

t'. ' * 

[At this point, approximately 3 minutes of class were not taped, as the tape was 
changed in the recorder.] , ^ 
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T: Now, when we come down to what we got — t)e.rries, fruit, huh? 

S: [10] ■ . r . 

T: Here's somebody says just forget the berries! You don'.t want to think to find 
another word that would make them go under there. Is thatfSftfhuh? 

S: You need something to describe food. 

T: Evidently. That's why you — you told me to put ~ you get the point? 

S: Uh huh. Uh - " • ■ ' 

T: And don't tell me "other" either. ^ - 

S: I didn't say "other.". [10 - 2 - laughter] Uh - ^ ' 

T; .And that side of the II, you need a what, something there to take care of this, " 
whatever it is, somebody tell ****.to get it. All right. And these are they. Now, 
what else? Put "banana" there. [10] All right, we're leaving is that all the food? 

S's: No r- they make peanuts — vegetables — ■ ' ' ' 

T: Oh, yes - w^l get vegetables. What vegetables do we get from the tree? Tell me, 
and I'll put therri up here. We'll have it solvedrthen, if ypn could get some vege- 
tables. ^ . . , ■ 

/'■..••' 

S- Sugar. • ^ ' . ' ' ' ■ ■ - 

T: Sugar. You're kidding. '. , : ^.^ 

S: ' I didfv't say sugar. I said - I ain't said sugar; what you think? I sajd sure. 
T:^ Oh! I thought you said sugar. . ' 
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S;s: I did, too oh. Uh. [TO - laughter] , . ■ . ■ • 

T: All right. Somebody Ay vegetables. You tell me the vegetables and I'll put them 
j up here.' ' • 

S's: Vegetables on what? On trees? 1 10 • laughter] V ^ 

T: Come on, Maxine, you know better. * • • , 

• S: Collard greens. " - • ^ . 

T: Yes [10 ~ laughted All right, that's all we consume from them. All right,.let's 
. ' . check our thoughts, then ~ have we taken care of our thesis? [10] Uh.~ now 
we're looking for something like necessities, to prove this — all right, we need that, 
don't we? In number one, as our shelter. In /lumber three, do we need this? 

S: No. . ' * . 

T: We.don't. . , 

S: You could knock it out. . , 

T: Knock it out -r- why? . 
\S: Because we (♦V*!) 18] ' . " . 

» T: Well, whV.not let's stay-here; don't throw it away, let's just let it stay here, and ' 
let's get another III. Give me another one^See, don't throw it away, see, when you 
outline, you jot down, and you may have some things that you can use later, eh? 

S: Clothing? — . " • 

T: .Clothing? [10] That's a three-l three, all right, justify it. ^' 
S: For wood — from the tree? Couldn't be clothihg - " • 

T: For clot hing ? ' 

S: But that's not from trees. ' ' ' ■ 

T: . Is it clothing, or — or what? It's clothing, or clothes? ^ 

>'■■■■■• *■ ** ■ 

S:- Clothing. ' 
S: Clothes. Which one? " 

T: Which one? * . * 

'S: You got it right. 

T> Huh?/ We got it right? Why isn't it clothes? . ' ^ 

*• 

Sr^^^cause - why isn't it what? 

T: Alice! Did you hear what Alice told me? [10 —laughter] We heard. I asked you 
should this be ctothing or should it be — - ' \' 

S's:'[Chorus] Clothes. . ■ - < . .. 

^ . . ■ 

S: It should be clothing, because'clothes — . 

T: Why? Which one should it — which one you say is it? . * , . . 



T: Oh, clothes - 0J<, Why you say it's clothes? • 

S: Because that's one thing, and clothing, you see, is — [10 - confusion] 

T: But we well, tell me this. We don't wear clothing,. is that what ybu mean? Tell 
me what you mean. . ' ' 

S:^ Clothing covers almost everything, with clothing (10 — laughter] — I don't know 
- [10 - laughter] but I still say "clothing." [Note 9.] ; 

T: You doRr't know, but you still believe it's this word, rather than clothing. 

S: . Put "clothing" there. 

T: Why do you want \k:lothjng" there? Tell me. 

S: With "clothes," you are — you're thinking about mor^thar;I:^l,dthing. 

T: Mqfe than what — what? Let him finish. More than what, Albert? 

S: ,That was clothing, though. ' ..-^^^ - > ! 

S: They talk about clothing — ' ' 

T: They. Wh^t "they"? Talk about "they." Is it a necessity? [10 — conversations] Is 
housing a necessity, or the house? 

S: Oh — the housing.' 

T* Airri§htjttDsti^e>^^^ want you t o do ~ get it stjjught. 

S: Housing* It's a variation of clothing. Clothing t- is that OK? 

T: Yeh — I know. I didn't ask you that, I asked you whicl^ Word should we use, 
should we use clothes, or should we use clothing? 

* r -"^ 

S's: Clothing. Clothes. Clothing. ' ■ 

T: Huh? . W ' 

S's: Clothes. Clothing. . ' ,/ ! » ' ' 

T: Which.one you want,me to use? ^ - 

S: Clothing. Clothes.. ' *3 ^ 

T: I'M put two up here. Some war>t clothes, — . V 

S: —|ust put both up there . . 

T: All right,. I'll do that. Now, shall I — do you have this jotted down? 

S:* Do we need this (**••*)? 
T: No, we can't throw it away — 

S: You know, clothing, it's — It's just something that you* wear, that's all — but you 
can't take — • , . . . 

T: That's what you can't take — , ' 

S; —these clothes which I have on, and take them and use them ior a bed, or some^ 
thing- • ♦ 

■ ^ ,,, ■ 23 . ■ . . , ,-, ; , 



S: Yes, you could - . ^ 

T:. Certainly, if you didn't have anything else to throw over, you — . 

. (At this point, the observer taughVthe class for approxlrT]3teiy two minutes. See Note 
10.] [This has been omitted from the trahscrlpt.ij:? .. . ' 

T: All right, the word is what?. . '\'4 

,S's: clothing? ^ . • 

S: That's right, I'll explain it t6 you ' ' ^ 

T:.. All right, the wQxd is what - 



S: Clothing. '^'^ ' - - 

T: All right, now \A/hat goes under? 

S: jpne? 

T: One, are you kidding? , 
S's^: "A." Capital "A." [Id- laughter] • 

T: He just hollers out. Give .me a contribution, now. . .huh? 

S: Cotton? Fabric? 

T: There are some cotton trees, though. Have you seen them? ' ^ 

S: I've seen them. • . s ' - - > 

• . ■ .... ■ ■ ^ ^ . ^ 

T: 'I've seen some with it on them.^Check with your Ag people, though. But we get 
from th^ what? [1^0] Check it with your agriculture people.- 

S: He wouldn't know. 

T: Don't underestimate him. 

S: OK. - * 

T: It'stime to go. You jotted down that? . ; 





Notes: , ^ . , 

1 . The lesson referred to is in one of the standard handbooks on grammar and usage, 
it presents a sample outline qf a paper on "The Drug Industry" which includes an 
initial heading entitled "brief history.'* ^ ^ 

2. The pattern pf converting a declarative senjen.ce into an interrogative one through 
the simple expedient of substituting the word "what'' for the second noun phrase 
occurs throughout. In this instance, probably because the question is itself ambiguous, 
the teacher has supplied an "answer";Q|^orts. But in almost all the other cases, the 
problem posed to'the students is no1j|i|Knuch one ofahswering a question gsit is 

' merely to fill in the missing second noun phrase. Such a procedure almost disallbws 
any student-oriented response. It also means thai only the one sentence thus trans- 
formed need be heard by the students in order for them to respond accurately: what- 
ever else is happening is not goirig to become the basis for a. question. Thus the lack of 
an overall logical developrhent in the class presients no deterrent to student response. 
Students may be minimally attentive and stilly produce appropriate responses, given 
this technique for questioning. ' , 

3. It is of course illogical to mvoke an often-spoken phrase in order to assert a 
botanical relatipnship. This blurring of the distinctions between what is .said and wfiat 
is is characteristic of the' lesson, and the fact that the.students- take it in stride 
shows they are unaware of the problerrf. 

■ -~ ■ >.•., - .■ /■,-■ 

4. This amounts to a.5elf-fulfilling prophecy: the students will indeed make punctua- 
tion errors m their- finaf outlines, and the teacher, bound to linear approach to the 
material, will find them. 



5. This refers to the Apollo 10 moon mission, which was two days into its flight 
when this tape was recorded. . 

6. The jDroblem of whether this is "all" we get from trees (in the way of food) is 
raised here. It will be seen thai' llic yoweral problem of "allness" pervades this lesson 
The issue of whether an outline is a way (^organizing some data or a repository for all 
the jdata is not resolved.'' ' \ < , J- 




7. See note 6, above. " 

8. The fundamental issue raised hece-i^h at of relationships between language arid 
categories^Fpr ah extensive discussi^on of this, see Roger Brown's appendix to A Study 
of Thinking/by Bruner, Goodnow, and Justin (New York: John Wiley and Sons. Inc., 
1956), pp. 247-312. It is possible to view this particular exchai^'ge as evidence for, the 
assumption that there are "givens" In any subject which will occasionally ennerge in 
the classroom whether or not the lesson was planned to allow them' to do so. In this 
case, the question is whether there are patterns and structures In the connections 
between language-and categories which will inevitably emerge and will then impose 
their own logic on the discussion. ^ . / ' . 

9. . An excellent example of what Gertrude Hendrix would call "nonverbal aware- 
ness""^ of ttie toncept of classification: it is clear that there is a difference b^ween 
"clothes" ,and "clothing" (or, "house" and "housing") but the difference, although 
intuited by many of the students, is not expressible in any useful way at this point. 



10. .The gist of the observer's' teaching consisted in asking the class whether (first) a 
houM is houiins (answer: yes); then, whether a*pup tent is housing (yes); finally*, 
whether the^term "housing" included more items than the t^rm "house." The reguter 
teacher then picked up the lesson at that point', 3nd madejthe analogy between the 
terms "housing" and "clothing." It may be noted, in passing, that the qu^tion of 
whether clothing of any sort comes frpm trees was never resolved. 




"The natural instinct of the student is 
refer experience to abstraction." 



, "Teaching, 
assumd tQ 



considered as a medium, is 
be hot." 




I hope it is abundantly clear that this class has all the characteristics of a cool mediurn' 
In the first place, it is — like all classes - multisensory* hearing and seeing, gesture, ' 
facial expression - all play their part. But drop away all the senses except hearing, 
the audio tape allo\Jvs;gs to do,'and still' the discussion is a rich, many-layered exer^ise.v 
we hear, for example, the teacher shifting back and forth between the-hot, purely ' 
"lang^aged" task of making an outline, and the cooler, high^evel-of-participation 
mode in which the teacher tries to deal with actual, as opposec^ to verbal, experience: " 
the discussion of walnuts and hickory nuts Is one example of this;, mention of/the * 
teacher's visit to Citrus County is anbther. Or this:. "All right. Man lives npt only ^ ^ 
and right nowhe's in outer space - Isn't he? Uh. Brazil. .^11 right, this is so /nuch for 
" That. Do we have a "C"? This Is all we get from - for food from trefeis?'' Consider the . . 
number of shifts of focus and attention' in such a passage: we seem to be about as far 
frcjm clarity as one can get and still be talking at all. / 

' . : • ^ . ;v X . ■ ^ '. 

And the students, with their fascination with catch-all words like "other," and inven- 
tions of mad groupings, such as a category of fruit trees which includes plums, apples, 
, . peaches, and peas: t(jB students remain irrepressibly inventive thrpjughout. Indeed, the 
Class is completely dewfejd of bad feelings, hassles, and arguments: And It keeps 
moving. There are questions and responses, and. In a way.^the^neral problems of. 
creating an* outline about useful trees are addressed. 

Now, the subject of this class is, indeed^outlinln^ tech nlquSi And one could hardly ask 
for a more print-oriented, hot subject matter. Outlining Is e^way of organizing data. It 
Is a technique which, granted, should have Its origins in theMcool and multiple experi- 
ences of the real world: this tree, that food; but in fact 1 /moves rapidly away from the 
things themselves, and into the problem of moving iJp hfeyakawa'^bstractlon ladder," 
Into a realm ovsigns instead -o^f things. There is, becailse of this, a Constant and explicit 
/tension In fhisxiass between the world and th^ symbol, between the experience and 
•/the catego^to which It belongs. The h'atural instinct of the student Is to prefer expe- 
<^ rience to abpractlon. But the' teacher, and indelfd the whole school, pushes students 
away fromlexpertence. In the^name of "helping them "grow up." Ope of the reasons 
that this particular teacher ha§ so few difficultles-with "discipline''' In this lesson is 
^ that she, too, is willing, and able, to deal With her own experience as well as her com- 
mitment to outJining-; m this way, sheflows with her students' concerns, tacitly 
recognizing their value. It is no small accomplishment to teach a pleasant class on this " 
^tj^c to a group V)f sen iorywho are about a month avy^ from graduation. 

SA/e are now in a position to close in on the heart of the profe^lem. Teaching, considered 
as a medium, is assumed to be hot. It is presumed to be clear,"unamblguousj and — 
• generally — Invplying only one sense at a time. So al^o is the school itself supposed to 
be hot. Schools^are devpted to order and linearity as qualities of "good" thinking, and 
as conditions for learning. There is orderliness In the^scheduling prci^^edures,' hn the 
lines <?f lockersalong fhe halls, in curriculum design, in. the morning.announcements 
("All students inHomeRooms 1.13, 114, 115, and 1 16 will report for'fitting of caps 
and, gowns between X period and 8th period today..."). ' ^ 

So schools are supposed to' be hot, and so is teaching. But actually, teaching isxool, 
very cool. The.trans^ip^t here is more typical than not; discussions dp get frayed; 
strange ideas crop up; Interruptio.ns are interrupted by interruptions; ^djsp on and 
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"Schools and teaching may safely be ^ very simple: 
regarded as persuasive enterprises. . 



on * And school Is cool too: gossip arid love/f ire alarms and thefts, noise and silence; 
all and much more make up :^he medium of school. 

But If teaching is cool, and if coolness means increased Involvement, then where is that 
Involvement? Surely it js true that the really involved class is the exception, not the 
rule; surely the $uperb discussion is an event, a memorable day, while boredom and 
routine sflem the nornr), especially in places where the pot of gold at the end of the 
academic rainbow seems all fairy tale. 'Th^ don't read." "They don't care." And so 
on: the usu^l litany. Just the opposite of what ought to be happening, if the complex- 
ities of the cool medium cff teaching are really at work, a 

But they are not at work. Although most actual teaching Is in fact a cool medium', 
both students and teachers know that it is supposed to be a hot medium - clear, un- 
ambiguoi^^^fiKl linear - and they behave, therefore, AS IF It were. 

What we ft&v^here is a game; a game called A|^lf. It is a game in which the rules are 



1. Pretend that ^hat the teacher says makes sense. 

2. Answer the question the teacher meant to ask, not the one actually asked. (If 
the teacher asks, "Why did Shakespeare begin the play ^ith^the scene on the castle 
vvall?", don't try to answer that. Answer instead why that opening.is appropriate for 
the play. The only person vyho knows why Shakespeare did anything is Shakespeare, 
and he's not in class.) ^ 

3. Pretend that the scho6l makes sense. 

4. Pretend that One Thing can indeed be made Perfectly Clear. 

' Tl^||;e are probably other rules, but those are the ones that occur to me offhand. 

Finally, we must look briefly at the question*bf what to do about this pervasive 
playing As If. Let me go back to Ultimate Linearity for a minute: Aristotle. Aristotle 
defined rhetoric as "the faculty of observing, in any given case, the available means of 
persuasion.*' It is g fascinating definition. It suggest^ that rhetoric is the study not only 
of what is done In order to persuade people, but also of what might be done: the 
ipnplication ist-that all the available means of persuasion should be observed in any 
given case. Aftd obsarvedjs delightfully double in its meaning: either it means 
detected, or it means. carried out. Thus the object of rhetoric is either to study or to 
do. Schools and teaching may safely be regarded as persuasive enterprises: persuasive 
of the valpe of literacy, say, or of the value of being on time. Neither is trivial in pur 
adult culture. But our adult culture is still primarily a print culture, whereas our stu- 
dents are increasingly involved In a much cooler, aural culture of their own devising, 
and the hot school and the cool student simply go their separat^ ways, with the stu- 
dent, when he comes to school at all, playing the As If game to ge^alongand to avoid , 
hassles. Consider: * 

■ * ^ ■ 

Print may be said to mark the epoch of the rise and influence of the middle class 
- the time-attentive, the future-Oriented, the mobile. Reading and education were 
the highroads this class made use of to ride in the world and to move about in it 
during the great colonizing periods. . . The very conception of life implicit in the 
notion of a career is facilitated by the dramatic structure of the novel. . . .In a 
society depending on the oral tradition, individuals have life cycles — they live 
through childhood; they are iriitiated;4hey'8^ adult; they grow old; they die - . 
but they do not+iave careers in our abstract ^Inse of the term 

If oral tradition keeps people together, print is the isolating medium par excellence.^ 

*This is, in fact one of the clearer of twenty manuscripts prepared by the writer over 
a, period of two years. '* ^ ' . 
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"It is to the great credit of the pro- 
fession of English that the majority of 
jts membership has ceiiSG[d to preach the 
doctrine that belles lettres are per se 
better than arriving nonprint, cool cul- 
ture," 



This is all very well for that middle class. But what often happens when English 
teaching "fails" is that such failure simply reinforces whai many students already 
knew; that their cool, ear culture is entirely sufficient it contains ecstasy and pain and 
. religion and whatever else a culture is supposed to provide. And there is economic 
clou^, too, in thexool, face-to-face dealings of the pimp (that much admired figure in 
some of the schools in vyhich I work), and in music; Sly Stone's gold cape, the wWiding 
in Madison Square Garden, And so on. It is not^hat this culture is "better" or "worse" 
than lyanhoo or The Merchant of Venice. Not better, not worse, but (1 ) sufficient, and 
(2) cool. Truly cool:. Involving. And no game of As If has to be played around itor In 
it in order to participate. . ♦ 

It Is to the great credit of the profession of English that the majority of Its membei'- 
ship has ceased to preach the doctrine.that belles lettres ^are per le better than the 

. arriving nonprint, cool culture. And theris is increasing recognition of the fact that the 
. same may be said of speech patterns other than those which used to be called the 

■ Received Standard. But these are surface and currlcular matters compared with the 
^root problem. And the root problem is that we, as English teachers, are caught and 
trapped between a fading print culture and an emerging electric one. 'Aristotle's 
^' means of persuasion" have begun to change, to move away from ppnt. But the school 
and the English cigss ar^^dB^II print-linear - and why not? The taxpayers expect it, the 
.teachers are trained in it, and the students survive in it by playingAs If. 

Wh"at to do? Enclosed is an example of a television "project," And here are some 
other, more general, suggestions. But one thing NOT to do: don't rush l^feadlong aw^iy 
from print into electric stuff. The electric stuff should be there, all right, and should 
be stu'dlejJ as such. Print literacy still pays off, both In dollars and in Nourishment for 
the soul. But what almost killed off involvement in the printed page was an over- . * 
zealous attempt on the part of English teachers to put analysis ahead of experience: 
. N6w Criticism ahead of feeling, 

■ ; ■ ■ . . - . , . 

So the flrs^ suggestion might be: feelings first. "How would you feel If you were old 
and had no one to talk with?" Is a better way to get Into The Love Song of J. Ajfred 
Prufrock than Is an explanation of those Imps from Dante's Inferno which appear 
before the poem begins. 



Next suggestion: do unexpected things. The world does; you should too. 



"The idea, of course, is to cool down 
the classroom truthfully to get rid of 
the As If game, and to get some sense of 
involvement as a result." 



r 



This notion of the' unexpected has solid intellectual roots. It ojigifmes, I jthink, with 
Festiriger's idea of cognitive dissonance, which says, roughly ,^fhat the mind i$ never 
really engaged except by events which it cannot fit easily into preconceived categories. 
At the simplest level, the unexpected'ls an attention-getter; but, more impq)^tantly,.ii 
should Jnitlate probing questions froiji students, as in Suchman's Inquiry Training 
jProject ° 

s Next: never announce, what Big Ideas you are working on, or tov\^ards; arrange things 
to leVthe class find out what you are working for. (In other words, dort't begin the 
year bV saying, "For the next six weeks we'll be reading works on the theme^of man 
and nature ") ' 

Ne^t: bring in as many ocitsjde visitors, poetry readers, media freaks, ornithologists, 
whatever, as>Du can.finqL^dman is an island, and students dig with pleasure into the 
life.styles of oUi^r peopfe. 

Next: don't mgke any unnecessary barriers between what you are teaching and how 
and why you live, or who you are. Th^ shouldn't be apy difference between who 
you are as a teacher and who you are as a person. 

Next: once Jn a. while do something on impulse. • 

Arl^: thinlk^of your bulletin board as a collage, not as a "teaching device." Study the * 
language of the home room announcements with your classes! Cut up newspaper head- 
lines and paste them together sO they say hew things. 

And so on. The idea, of course, is to cool down the classroom truthfullyKto get rid of 
the As Jf game, and to get some sense of involvement ^§j)result. The newer literature 
in English education is ^ull of suggestions such as these. But the real problem of 
involvement comes from the fact that the hot clarity of print is becoming increasingly 
suspect. Like q current deep in a great ocean, a huge flow of consciousness is under- 
way, and the English classroom, perhaps more than any other place, is feeling its / 
effect. "Time present iand time past," Eliot wrote, "allow but a. little consciou^ai^." 
Yes; but that little is all we have, and the le.ast we can do is to use a little of fitp try to 
figure out "what is past, or passing, or to cpme." . 



V 



A useful discussion of this may be found in "Marshall iMcLuhan and the 



/^ocalypse^" Brian Hollingsworth, English in Education/ Vol. 8, No.'l , Spring, 1974: 
pp. 3-12. ' , . * 



John A. J/Vilson, The Burden of Egypt University of Chicago Press, 1951. p. 76. 

■ "3 ■ ■ 

Gertrude Hendrix, "Learning by. Discovery," The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 54, 
No. 5 (May, 1961), pp. 290-299. ' " 

» . ' ■' • ■ * 

*This is, in fact, one of the clearer twenty transcripts prepared fay the writer over a 
• period of two years. 

^ Dayld RIesman, "The Oral and Written Traditions," reprinted. in Exploration in 
Communications, edited by Edmund t:arpenter and Marshall McLuhan. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1960, pp. 1 1 3-114. 

5 

J.R. Suchman, "Inquiry Training: Building Skllls.for Autonomous Discovery," 
MerrilhPilmer Qtiarteriy, 1961, (Vol. 7), pp: 147-169. 
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have sseen*that Jj^hool may fae considered as a medium in 
competition (and irrcotexistence) With other media. Further, 
we have seen that the^actual process of cl^room teaching. ' 
may contain an elem^.t of paradox: while it is supposed to 
be clear and orderly -^ tike print - it is often actually unclear 
and "multi-sensory/' Further, it has been suggested that 
students are thus placed in a difficult situation; they must 
pretend that school '^iTtelces sense," no matter how per- 
plexing or contradictory or irrelevant it may actually seem to 
them to be. If) school they must, in short, play the "AsTf"" 
game for at least some, if not most, of the time they spend in 
school,- , 
. '* 

In contrast to this situation - difficult because of the neces- 
sity of artifice - there is the adolescent culture Itself, a 
whole and entirely sufficient amalgam of music and film and ' 
electronic images and, sometimes, the rViore exotic and dan- , 
gerous chemically-Induced experiences on top of all the rest. 
And no small part of this cukure derives from the unprece- 
dented exposura^tb television whith malces up a Icind of 
"instant heritage'.' for students now in school. We turn now - ^ 
to 3 closer look at some of the consequences of that ex- 
posure, - 

In general, the chapter which follows may be thought of as 
an attempt to describe part of the total state ot mind of a 
student in school, especially that part which has been shaped 
by electric media. The fact/that the descriptions of "school" 
and "mind" are s^arate is not meant to imply that the two 
are themselves swrateJ|Quite>the contrary; they operate 
simultaneously, the onelanrffhe other constantly interacting, 
the ope always illumin3;ting the otber. It is only because we 
are arranging thisr matei^iaNn print /hat w^must deal first ' 
with one idea and next with dfibther. In the actual world of 
experience they are inseparatpe. Ifis print itself that imposes 
a sequential arrangement: thus does the medium shape the 
message. * « 




"As long as print literacy was ther pri- 
mary source for images c^l^jfi^lthood, 
children built their extendedwiages of 
adulthood slowly, over many years." 



ENGLISH TEACHING AND.THE ELECTRIC DREAM 



Inevitably, children imagine themselves as ^dults. The images of adulthood available to 
children were once limited in number and controlleq by accidents of circumstance: 
this set of parents, that teacher or postman. Television has superimposed upon those 
images a multitude of previously unavailableliiperiehces: experiences which have led, " 
on the 'one hand, to a preoccupation. with a dangerou? Illusion, and, on the other hand, 
to possibilities for deeper and richer understancflng, J- " ' 

standing. 

It is not, then, that children merely seek chronological adulthood; to achieve that is, of 
course, merely a m.atter of staying heglthy and letting the calendar run, on. The real 
quest is toward ^n image of adulthood, and, for a child, this image may be only 
tenuously connected to reality. Once upon a time, this image was composed of parents 
and of those few other adultsthe child could know well. It has always been true that 
all experiences falling to hand or eye could contribute to the constructiacuDf this 
image, and high visibility was always important, On^thinks of the familiar^||nstella- 
tion: the teacher, the nurse, the fireman. Reading added Other images: myt^ogical ^ 
figures, Carroll's Alice, the Hardy boys. And a few films; Dorothy and the Scarecrow, 
maybe even The Mjjmmy. Radio contTibuted Cama^in Midnight. But in the last decade 
or so, an entirely new source of such images has overwhelmed ail the others. That 
source is television, which presents hundreds of images almost simultaneously. 




As long.as print literacy was the primary source for images of^adul^hood, children built 
their own extended images of adulthood slowly, over many years. By "extended 
images," \ mean images derived from sources other than those developed from the 
necessarily limited sphere of direct experience - the family and its neighborhood, and 
the school. Here, for example, is a little sequence of reading which might, over a 
period of years, lead to some conclusions about whether we have any control over 
what happens.to us, or whether we are controlled by some "outside" force. This is 
really the question of free will versus fate, surely an issue from earliest childhood: 
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(1) If all the world was apple pie 
* . And all the sea was Ink; 

And alt the trees were bread and cheese. 
What would we do for drink? (1 ) 

^(2) "There's no lise trying," lAlice) said, * 
"one can't believe impossible things." ' 
. "I daresay you haven't had much practice," 
said the Queen. "When I was your age, I 
always did- it for half-an-hour each day. 
Why. sometimes I 'v<d believed as many as 
six impossible things before breakfast." (2) 

(3) "Jim won't ever forgit you, Hupk; yoji's 

de bes' fren' Jim's ever had; en you's de * 
only fren' or Jim's got now." 
I was paddling off, all in a sweat to 
tell on him; but when he says this, it 
seemed to kind of take the tuck'all out 
of nrie. I went along slow then, and I 
warn't right down certain whether I was 
glad I started or whether I warn'.t. . . .(3) 

(4) And as I sanhere bi'^ddrng on the old, 
unknown world, I thought of Gatsby's wonder 
when he first picked out the green light 

at the end of Daisy's dock. He had come 
a way to this blue.lawn, and hi$ dream ' 
yfnust have seemed so close that he could 
<^ hardly fail to grasp It. He did not know 
that it was already behind him»$omewhere 
back In that vast obscurity beyond the , 
city, where the dark fields of the republic 
rolled on under the night. 



Gatsby believed In the green light, the • 
orgiastic future that year by year, receded 
- - before us. It eluded us then, but that's 
* no ma^ter-tomor/owwe will run fa^er, 
stretch our arms farther. . . .and "one fine 
morning- ^ • 

So we beat on, boats against the current, . 
borne b^ck ceasefcrssly into the past. (4) 

(5) . . .the dread of something aher death, 

The^ undlscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear those ilb we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does xnake cowards of us all. 
And thus the native hue of resolution * 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

• And enterprises o^ great pitgh and moment 
With thIsVegard their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action, (5) 

* (6) Shall I part my hair behind? 
Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers 
and walk upon the beaah. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, 
each to each. (6) . , ' 

i do not think that they wllJ^sIng to me. ^e. ' 



What I am trying to suggest here is a process of gradual accretion, a building up« ov^r a 
long period of time, of a sense that other peopte have looked into the void, have felt 
alone, have felt helpless. Such reading siowly develops a conviction that one is not 
alone in haying such thoughts. And the refining and strengthening of this idea was, I 
repeat, a gradual process: a process congruent, therefore, with the actual pace of 
growing up. All of which meant that any school curriculum which reflected a similar 
slow accumulation of insight was lik^ly^to be perceived as^both uiseful and true by the 
rfudents moving along in it. 

But this is no longer the case. As MpLuhan asserts, the flood of electric imagery has 
created what he calls a "drive to parlticipate" that has "ended adolescence*" (7) In 
place of the gradual gathering up of objective correlatives of one or another adult lives, 
theriB are now^huixjreds of images of\corinplete and sufficient adults and adult worlds, 
seen over and oveir The average Americari»child will be exposed to 1200 hours more of 
# television between birth and age six than that same child will spend hours in §chool 
between first grade and twelfth grade. vThere are now, in this country, two television 
sets for every telephone. Of all home appliances, television sets are repaired most 
?prompt.ly when they break: more promptly, even, than li«frlgerators. Irl designing new 
suburban housing developments, engineers had long been able to install main sewage 
drains oi appropriate size simply by taking into account the number of people who 
would be living.in the houses. But, with the advent of television, these drains had to be 
made larger: in the evenings, overloads occurred on the half hour and on the hour— 
during the comjnnercials. (8) ^ • 

One result of this flood— of television, I mean— has been nothing less than a reversal of 
the situation of children, especially children in school. Before television, children came 
to schooi.experience-rich but data-poor. ThA is, they knew a great deal, and felt a 
great dealv about what was going on immediately around them, whether it was bread- 
baking, or a neighborhood scandal, or FS>w to take care of baby chicks, or the idiosyn- 
cracies of a grandfather or a great aunt.,* Although such children we^e rich in experi- 
ence of home and family, they knew little of'the outside world; of other countries, of 
the idea that there might be beliefs held in common biy apparently c^issimilar cultures; 
of the relativity of time; of lunar landings and undersea exploration {except\for Jules 
V^rne); and so on. In short, these children? came to school "data-poor." And as a 
result, the school had the relatively easy task of providing new data: easy, because the 
teacher could, and did, tell students things, and so did the textbooks. Here are the 
mineral resources of Vietnam; here is what is grown ih Brazil. These are prime num- 
bers. An acid reacts with a basf to form water and a salt. Not>only was such teaching^ 
easy because it demanded little or no higher-order questionihg from the teacherV* it was 
also easy because the child, his parents, and the community all agreed on the principle 
that the school's primary function w^ to provide such information. 1 * 

► ! 

This concensus about what should happen in the classroom has virtually disappeared, 
because the situation of the child^htering school is exaqtly'the opposite of what lit was 
before the advent of television. Tdflay people coqpe to school darta-rich, but \ 
experience-poor. Experience-poor because television cuts into chances to'' talk, anc| 
encourages physically passive watching, with appropriate ma^nipulation of schedul0s ^ * 
for meals and sleeping: Data-rich, boMuse not only does ^elevlsion fill in geograph^l (alt 
it takes is a war. or a flood, or a famine: note the new meanings that surround the ^ 
word "Vietnam," above); but also, much more Importanilly, television provides a y^st 
number of examples of adults doing whatever it is that adults do. From a^child's point 
of view,. the idea of an adult becomes a synthesis of a vast number of images/ of Archie 
Bunker in his living room, of the people in Genera^ Hospital, of Josephine the PJumber 
or of Mrs. Olsen and her mountain-grown beans. It is easy enough to'make fun of these 
images, but their cumulative effect is 'enormous. Every advertisement, every»situarJon • ; 

*Some consequences of this harrow intensity have been set forth, with great original-' 
ity, in Michael Lesy's Wisconsin Death Trip (9). Lesy's thesis is that such fclcised 
environments often led to either an obsqssive-compulsive neurosis or paranoia, with 
-the former leading to^achievement and the latter to faiJure, but both equally threaten- 
ing, r mention this book because I do not want to give the impression that, prior ta,v . 
television, the nuclear family lived in a pre-lapsariah state. Indeed, I do not wfsh to* 
pass judgement at all; I only suggest that growing up without television is,entirely 
different from growing up with it. . r 
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"For tiNi electric dream ls,%mong other 
. thJolis/pfoduct'W^t^red and 
' possesij6n'happy|. ^ 



in a coTMdy, every resolution of a plot, has a tendency to become a self-fulfilling 
.prophecy for these experience-poor children I have in nynd. Such a child may think: 
, "Since I do not see or hear much happening around me her^^t horf\e, these people on 
the screen are showing me what happens where people talk to each other/' From this 
it is but a short step to participation in what I v^nt to call the ettotric clrMm. <The 
drtam Is completely different fromwhat I will call, later on. th^electrc^lc myth. \ 
mentjon this now in the hope of forestalling the idea that the two might resea|)Dle one 
anotlTer, or be interchangeable.) < * " 

The Electric Dream 

Let us look a little more closely at what McLuhan may be suggesting wjth his idea that 
the electric media create a ''drive to participate," Consider this sample, reproduced 
verbatim: .* 



There's a whc^e new way of living. Pepsi helps lujpply the drive. It's got . 
give to those who like to live 'cause Pepsi helps ^m come alive. It's the F 



"McLuhan's famous assei^tidn that the 
medium is the message is trij,e, but it 
does not follow that the medium cannot 
.be separated. from the message it 
carries." 



a lot to 

^ — - J Pepsi 

generation. Comin' at ya, golP«trorig. Put yourself behind a Pepsi, If you're a 
livin', you belong. You've got a lot to live, ^nd Pepsi's got a lot to give, (10) 

^Now It has been rather the fashion in English classes to analyze such an advertisement 
in a negative way: that is, to point out that it implies all sorts of insidious and decep- 
tive things, such as that youth and Pepsi are magically linked. (IJ^Ponce de Leon had 
only known, he could have saved himself that trip to Miami Be^dfi:) Such analysis is 
true^enough, but only in a print-linear, logical .sense. Far more important is the fact 
that this new, electric-dream audience at least wants to believe that the commercial is 
true, and maybe even ckMfs believe it, at least frOm time to time. For the electric dream 
, is, among other thinisis,'product-cerilered and possession-happy, because the products 

and the possessions take on iconic significance. Dfink this and be young again. Or, 
^''drink this and tjea true member of tribe. Or, own this and you will be that: 

Hello to the good old summertime! Hello to new romance! Hello to wedding bells 
that chfttiei Hello to flirty glances! Goodt>ye to all those.lonely hours I'd spend on 
Saturday night! No more ignored, now I'm adored, since I switched to Ultra-Brite! 
Ultra-Brite toothpaste, a taste you can really 'feel! Ultra-Brite gives your mouth 
sex appeal! (11) * _ ' . - 

Now, we can spend as much time as we like, in class", going over the fallacies in this, 
e:^il^sing the faulty logic and the absurd transitions. But no matter what we do, we 
will at best achieve only a partial success: our students will "know," intellectually, 
linearly, *tha°t the commercial makes no sense,-^ But "they al^ know, much more impor- 
tantly, that the world would be ajaetter place if it were true indeed that married 
happiness came \da tube. And in fact it would be a better place. If you believe in 
. marriage, there is nothing happy about divorce, or arguments. Why not, then, have the 
. solution in a tub^? That's better than a solution in-an attorney's office. The fallacies * ' • 
we see in advertising are- fallacies in logic, revealed by putting the messages into print. 
But the actual Experience of the advertisement is not a print experience: it is an 
electric image/with voice and music and constant changes of pace and viewpoint. Each 
such vision of^easy fulfillment and instant happiness is an invitation to the willing 
suspension of disbelief: knowing the electric dream is not true, we nevertheless wish.it 
were. Thus the electric dream persists in spite of all our analyses and all our rational 
holdino^back. 

Here are some Gather aspects of thV electric dream: 

1. In the elecVic dream, rfverythfng works, brains get unplugged, tars roll along in 
splendid isolation, or lovely unattached ladies slither out of them; there are no crowds, 
there is no pollution. Indeed, there is no problem that cannot be overcome by the 
application of the right product. * 

2. In the electric dream, everybody can participate. Doctor Welby could cure my 
sinking liver and my drinking problem in a single hour; that only looks like some other . 
fellow he's working on. I could sit in'the Bunker living room; after all, I already laugh * 
whenever his family does. U used td be that the girl jwith the Noxzema^shave cream 
said, "VVatch Joe Namath get creamed," and she didi^nd-heW^ Now, however, she 
takes a blob of the stuff in her hand and smears it all over the phosphofs on the Ihsiide 
of your very own picture tube. Such.participation is easy, but it is also pervasive, jt is 
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not merely that ^ are invited to participate; it is the implication that we are jBiready 
participating, because we recognize and/espond to the familiar. In this way is ' 
McLuhan's "urge to participate" fulfilled in theelctric imagery. Notp, too, that this 
kind of participation is the opposite of the kathartit of which Aristotle writes. 
Kathanis, for Aristotle, results when the spectator at the tragedy recognizes terrors 
and sympathies which had previously been hidden within him, below the level of 
conscious awareness. This process relies, then, upon the oppotlta of the familiar, and 
the pity, at least, is partly generated by that fact. We feel pity as long as we feel that 
the hero's pHght is worse than ours could ever be; we feel terror as it becomes clear 
that vie and the hero are alike, fsleither effect stems from instant recognition of the 
ordinary. There is no way for us to warxler casually into the worlds of Oedipus or 
Antigone; each 15 "bound upof^)a wheel of fire," fire which keeps us outside their 
worlds at the same time as they reveal us to ourselves. "Instant recognition of the 
ordinary," on the other hand, is crucial fot the electric':dream. 

3. \ln thefelectric dream, plurality, when it exists at $11, is solely a matter of surface or 
of appearances. Tfie values of the Bunker family and, of Sanford and Son are really the 
same. So are the values of most of the people who "guest" on the talk shows: people 
of affluence and polish. When an unexpected insight or an acpiitent happens on such B 
show, we are genuinely surprised, and often bothered by the interruption, by the look 
past the veil. (Of course, with edi ted "video tap>e, such flashes are seldom allowed to 
survive.) 

4. In .the electric dream, all events are framed Tn definite segments-of tirtie, usually an 
hour or a half-hour. This applies to both news and to dramatic shows, so that it is 
possible to imagine a physics in which these two units of time become fundamental. 
Furthermore, everything gets resolved within these units, "And now, the C6S Evening 
News, with Walter Cronkite," says a voice; and, 23 minutes of news and 7 minutes of 
commercials later, Walter Cronkite himself says, J'And that's ;he yjayM is." AncUhat i$ 
the way it is. Most of the events in the world over the previous 24 hours were not, *Q,f 
course, included in the news, and their status is not^only thus diminished, but also their 
very existence is subtly questioned. Or, again: it takes half an hour to capture most 
criminals. Or, ifit takes an hour, then oh the half Hour it will look as if they are goigg 
to get away with their crime. It usually takes an hour to resolve a domestic conflict, If 
it were legal to install concealed microphones in randomly selected Jcrauses across th)s 
country, it miglut very well turn out that actual domestic crises tend*^to last either a . 
half hour or an hour. But of course it ^ay be that such arguments are merely ended, 
by mutual consent, in time to watch Johnny Carson. 

5. electric clream has enough "reai ti me" reporting in it— as in telecasts of 
sports— so that 1he implication of "real-time" extends to other kinds of shows as well. 
The use of time delay or video-tape is usually concealed, so t(}af viewers feel that what 
they are watching on the screen i^ happening "now." This, is an important difference, 
incidentally, between television and film. 
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There are probably other elements in the el^ric dream as well, but those m\\ suggest 
the outlines of: Ity at least. Illusory'and deceptive as it is, it is nevertheless a very real 
and very important possession, held in comrn^^^ more people than any other dream 
.has ever been. It is important because many^f tRSfe people keep hoping that parts of 
the dream, at least, will come true. 

One final-note about the electric dream. What Freud would have called its "manifest 
content" is what Mai;shall McLuhan means, I think, by the."message." That is, the 
dream is composed of the consent of the programming: the smiling toothpasty bride, . 
the resolution of the 'sitcom conflict. The dream is'what you see« It is not the medium 
itself. That Is something very different. McLuhan's famous assertion that "the medium 
is the message" is true, but it does not follow that ttie mediu/n cannot be separated 
from the message it carries.. will move to a consideration of the medium itself ' 
shortly. But first it Is necessary to look once ^ain at the child in school. 



Teaching and the-Electric Dream 



"Teaching ends, in short, when there is 
no difference between the world-view of 
the teacher and the vvprld-view of the 
taught." ■ . 



i Constant exposure to the electric dream la^eans that the child comes to the school full 
of data; he or'she knows a great deal about a great deal. This has profound conse- 
quences for teaching. Teaching Is premised on the assumption that the teacher knows . 
something which the student does not; and, furthermore, k no w^s something about howV^. 
to teach. For most of the history of civilization, those assumptions heldi The electric 
dream undermines them. What it contains is both sufficient and persuasively pre-, 
sented, fhusundermining both content and method at a stroke. The drejam content 
may be flawed or strange or shallow, but it is sufficient. It shows hdw to love, how to 
prosper, h6w to speak and act. Once upon a time, if a teacher suggested that stu<jents 
might need the binomial theorem or the definition of an independent clause, the, stu- 
. dents might be suspicious of the teacher's claim, iail right, but they could never really 
be sure. Now they know that such claims for the importance of curriculum content are 
false. They see, daily, fuHy functioning adults who get alpn^ beautifully \)vith out such 




. arcane kndwl(|cJge~who get alorig;in(ieed, seemingly without rememberihg anything 
about school at^l. So, of course, they pay no attention to.such claims made by • 
teachers .^Vhait they do, instead, is to,rneasure the school by the degree of "fit" they . 
f€«r between it and the electric dream. After all, both deal in futures. And, needless 
tosay, thesdiool almost always fails to fit. ; . 

.Because of jhis, we need a new. Idea on which to base teacKing, Here is Carlos 
Castaneda'p&raphfasing his teacher, don Juan: 

He pointed out that everyone who comes into contact' with a child is a teacher 
who jncessantly^describes the world to him, until the child is capable of perceiving 
, ^theWorld.as it Js described. According to don Juan, we have no memory of that 
.portentous moment, simply because none of us cpyld possibly hav6 any reference 
to compare it ?p anything else. From' that moment on, however, the child is a 
; member. He knows the description of the vyorjd; and his membership becomes 
full-fledged, I suppose, when he Is capable of making all the proper perceptual 
interpretations which, byr<»^torming to that description, validate j^^^ (12) (Italics 
- ■■ added.) . . ^ff'r:^'^- 

' Teaching ends, in short, when there is no difference between the wo rid -view of the 
teacher and the world-view of the taught. But what is often true now, in our schools, is 
that teachers are teaching _a^ if there were no electric dream at all; as if students hadno 
sufficieiit world-view. Thus a brilliantly designee;! lesson carried out with real enthu- 
siasm may still fair simply because it does not take into account what. the student 
already knciws; \ - . 

A listener or viewer brings far more Information to the communication event than 
-a communicator can put Into his prografm, commercial, or nriessage. The 
communicator's problem, then, is not to get stimuli across, or even to package his 
stimuli so that they can be understood and absorbed. Rather, he must deeply 
' understand the kinds of information and experiences stored in his audience, the 
patterning of this information, and the interactive resonance process "whereby, 
stimuli evoke this stored information. (13) . 

In short, -the resonance principle, as Schwartz callis it. And, as he says, "resonance Is 
n^ a more operational principle f^r creating communication because much of the 
. material stored in the brain of an audience is also stored in the br^ain of a 
-communicator— by virtue of bur shared media enviconmePft." (14) Resonance, of 
course, is not a new idea; it was operating when Sophocles' audience recognized the 
blind Tiresias led onstage l^y a boy. But teachers make little use ot It. There is, indeed, 
so much more mutually recognizable material available novy, that a student in school 



. .teaching mu^^^^ the hope of 
.achieving some resonance between the 
classroom and the electric dream." 



fc^mes Instantly suspicious when he or she senses that resonance has ceased tOjoper- 
ate. Because of this, the task of the teacher has become infinitely more subtle and 
difficult No longer is it sufficient to purvey data, to "introduce" hew material, or to"cover' 
it. It is now necessary to start with that fully developed imdge of adulthood which our 
student brings to schoof. In oth#^words. Reaching must begin In the hope of achieving 
some resonance between the classroom and the electric dream. This is so even though 
the electric dream is a flawed Jllusien. It Isso becauseJt is the dream which provides 
the model for participation in the adult world, far more so than dbes the school. Thus 
it is no wonder that the prevailing disease in classrooms Is not cruelty . or unfairness, or 
arbitrariness, as Holt and Kozol sugges^ed. No: the prevailing disease is boredpm^The 
listlessitudent yearns for the dream, for participation, fc^^ulthood. Stu^nts yearn 
even as th^ know the nature of the illusions, bec^use-they want the illusion to be 
^ireality; but, even as an; illusion, It transcends and overwhelms the school. It has, indeed, 
. a power that remains even aftdrnhe dream is rationalized<)ut of existence. For the 
source of that power, we must look, riot at the message any longer, but at the medium„j_ 
from whence flows the ejectronic myth.. 



"If the electric dream is composed of 
the message, the elep^tronic myth is com- 
posed of the medium." 



The Electronic Myth -..a m . - . 

A^televisidn Image is not really an image, in the sense of a picture^at all. ,Rather,'it is 
what results when a continuously moving beam of electrons strikes a thin film of 
phc«phprs, which glow when thus struck. The phosphors are In the grey coating which 
one sees on the inside "of the screen when the set is turned off. The beam starts at the 
top left hand corner of the picture tube's screen, sweeps across to the r'ight, returns to 
the left a little Jower dpwn, sweep§ across again, and so on, until It has scanned the 

J^}}Ph2t}^^ ^'^^ interior surface of the picture tube; then It starts again at the top. At 
the pbint-of its origin at the back of the tube, a magnetic field is vahed 'continuously 
in strength by the program. This variation iaccounts for the light and dark areas in the* . 
picture as we see it. Try to imagine, riot the picture, bgt the scanning beam, and you 

. will see at once that there is feajly no such thing-ais.a television "picture" at all. What 
there is, instead, is a very narrow st^yptof glowing phosphors;, shifting its position ^ 
rapidly from the top to the bottom 6f the screen. We have, then, not a picture at all, 
but an Illusion of a picture; Furthernriore, the origin of the image is in a glowing elec- 
tron source at the rear of the tube; we look, as it were/through the phosphors to the 
brilliant beam behind them. McLuhan suggests the stained-glass window as an appro- ' 
priate analogy; and It is appropriate, to the extent thart the stained-glass window will 
not "work" without the sun's shining through it. The analogy is fmperfect, though, 
because while the pictures ia the window remain fully "there" whether the sun shines 
through them or not, the television Jlicture is, in contrast, never there at alL And this 
fact is cruciaL It Is what leads from the electric dream to the electronic myth. 
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"We are be^jnning to see in^ront of us 
istuderits who know, for the first time, 
the'difference between dream and 
• myth, between surface,and illusion and 
the true yvorking of their own minds." 



If the electric dream is composed of the message, the electronic myth is composed of " 
the medium.- To dream the electric dream is to ignore the fact that its images are. 
illusory, and to try to live in the dream is folly. 'To do this is to allow the sweeping 
beam to""bec6me," falsely, a picture, and then to make oTthe picture a person or a 
thing, fn short, a deception based upon a deception.'The medium, in contrast, ispniy 
just what it is, and nothing more: a sweeping, ever-changmg beam in momentary 
contact with the phosphor screen. (It js true, of course,* that "motion" ^n ia projected . 
film is also an illusion, in that Ft depends upon a series of retained retinal images, ^ach/" 
on[||l|ading into the next projected frame. But each single f?ame Of a filrn is still a com- 
plete picture, and these individual pictures are not illusory: It is only the moving in a 
moving picture which depends upon an act of mind. , There is never anything like a 
complete picture on the television screen; the whole picture depends on uncountable 
numbers of retained retinal images qf the part of the screen which the scanning beam 
has just passed.) The television piJ^re, in essence, is made up. of millions of alternately 
dark and glowing particles. Thus the screen may be understood as an analogue of the . 
everlasting confMct between permanence arid flux, motion and rest,1ight and dark— 
and, by extension,.all the dualities which illuminate one another; no day withpyt ;. 
night, no up without down, no good without evil. Thei^ medium contains these mythic 
qualities within itself: hence, the electric rpyth: (15) The electric dream, vyith its .* 
assertion that the TV picture is somehow "real,", obscures and dfilutes the in yt if, and 
sets ufja serious conflict between a false ideal and a capricious reality. It is the 
working out of thi?, conflict which' produces many of the stresses in adolescence; this 
poirit is elaboraied below. First we must look more closely at the myth. • . 

What myth does, in any society, is to inform capricious eveji^ ^nd objects with lasting 
. and consistent meaning'. The electric dream is Indeed capricious and silly, but it is also 
tempting; ;it-is full 'Of ease and pleasure. People growing up in this first generation of v 
the electric dream ha ve^a I ready been both tempted by the dreani and made aware of 
the mythic patterh behind the way the'image of the dream is generated. To live in the 
dream is to contribute tq'the society as it is, to become a"" consumer, a chaser after an 
image olF youth, or of perfection. But this surface happiness is just that, aind this . 
generation is aware of that fact. They see not only the dream but.the world; they see 
not only the shining televised Chevrolet Caprice* a caprice indeed; but also the rusting 
' hulk in. the back alley. They have even seen a president of the United States destroyed 
by his fatal inability to understand that there is no reality in sonr^thing called. "the 
presidency^-'— that there are actually only presidents, wHo are not gods, but men. 
Reality ia not an image— of stacks of bound taped transcripts, or of maps of Cambodia, 
or of an American flag in the lapel. The electric dream is true to such images or appear- 
'ances. The myth, on the other hand, is true to the way the human mind works, and 
has. always worked. ' * ■ 



Growfhg Toward Metaphor ;\ . ' . * • 

I cannot, here, develop with any thoroughness the parallel between the electronic 
myth and the wprk of mind. Let n?'e suggest one hypothetical relationship, though. 
The evidence for a duality in cbnsciouj5ness is now clearly before us in roughly scienti- 
fic form: I refer especially to the work of Ornstein (16). He argues from the fact that 
it is the right side of the brain which is respoasible for intuition, for the making of 
metaphor, for such things as the esoteric Eastern constructions of the world and the 
universe. And it is the left side which fs the rational and the intellective. The left side, 
of course, has been emphasized in American. schooling from the beginning. That the 
intuitive mode is an equally valuable way of perceiving theworld is an idea to which*»w' 
schdol people have long giveri lip service— "encouraging creativity," and so on--but, 
when the Chips are down, practicality reigns. Surely a case can be made for developing 
a metaphoric awareness of patterns in the world before it is reaNy tqo late: before our 
students are too old to see, or to care^ I am beginning to think that the fleeting incom- 
pleteness of the electric Image gives us hope. We are beginning tasee in front of us 
students who know- for the first time, the difference between dream and myth, 
between surf^^e illusion and the true workings of theirrown minds. But not many s€e 
this clearly: many more are troubled and confused. 

A colleague of mine cites a series of depriessing statistics: tM«^se in adolescent suicide; 
of illegitimate "births; of the use of hallucinogens; and he argue^, from these apd other 
' data, that the schools have failed because they are not analogues of the adult' , : 
39 ' ' 
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community: they do. not give students responsibHities, do not reward or blame stu* 
dents when they succeed or fail at doing things expected of adults. He argues.for 
increased work-study, for increased accountability from students as well as faculty. . 
Such a school, he suggests, would be "real" and profclems with boredom arising from 
irrelevance or abstraction would be, in large nrieasure,^solved. (17) It. is no accident that 
Thorndike is invoked early on: "The essentials of training of the emotional and appe- 
titive activities is [sic] to induce the person to make the desirA response and to re- * 
ward it orto punish his failure." (18) Then after,making the point that "the tradition- 
al role models...have been adults engaged in the varied activities of their lives: farming, 
conducting community iffairs, participating in gahnes and ceremonies, selling, and 
manufacturing," (19) Winne goes on td say th^t such models as these are not available 
to children growing up ill the suburbs: "The.suburbsi" He writes, ^ 

were.designed to keep out such confuslon...it Is also evident that these patterns of 
diversjty are, in general, inversely correlated to the socioeconomic status of the 
family. That is, the higher the income pi the parents...;he more the parents will be 
. willing and.abAe to segregate their. children from these models, challenges and 
incentives...ln sum, a peculiar irony has arisen. The affluent parent has far greater- 
affective skills than does the butcher. However, since the affluent parent's worl< is 
geographically remote from his home, and the job tasks are abstract and special- 
ized, he has grave difficulty in transnr)itting his skills to his child. (20) 

Wynne calls the child's plight in these circumstances "basic emotional ineptitude " 
(21)^ 

■ ' ' ■ • ■ 

Now, ev^ while granting the truth of the observation that the suburban child can't 
know much about tvhat. his or her parents do, one must remember that the child ^as in 
his or her head all. those images from the electric dream. Their constant presence surely 
fills the void created by the invisibility of the parents' work. Indeed, it is at least argu- 
able that, far from "basic emotional inaptitude," thej^V child suffers from a surfeit of 
expef^ience,.giving the^child too many choices; and that, far fr,6m being inept' he or 

.she is frightenlngly ept. Anyone>ho has seen a fifth-grade girl who is ten-going-on- 
eighteen will testify to the verbal sophistication and manipulative sklll,which seems so 

.out of place in someone so young; And.yet these are precisely those affective sl$ills. 
which Wynne's adolescents lack, apparently. " . ' 

Wynne again: "...^.critical test of the health of a society is its ability to raise healthy, 
well-integrated adults." (22) In short, the society's' children should grow up to be the 
same as their parents were, both in roles and in values: "Underlying this. theme Is the 
ethical and psychological presumption that power, learning and relevance should grow 
out of the assumption of concrete communal responsibilities." (23) In this system, 
-then, the purpose of the school is to train students in skills-both cognitive and 
affe«tive-thdt pay off. "Communal responsibilities" really means jobs. And what the 



job Is really doesn't rtiatter. as long as itcelTtfibutes to the economic fabric of the , 
.society, and as long as "persu osioft^^ ffa 'negotiation" are effectively carried on by all 
concerned. To the exterit tbat*this is a vis>on of a society in harmony, it has a super* 
ficial appeal. But such "socialization"— to ta^e the word from Wynne's title-would 
lead only to th^surface behaviors that were supposed to lead to such^harmony. 
Indeed, it, might not lead even to those. And It iVthe force of the elefctronic myth that 
has begun to drive students below these surface appearances. A school which worked 
successfully on'the mytti, and from the myth, wouid achieve resona*nce with the right- 
hand, nnetaphoric side of the brain, and with the polarities triggered off by the scan- 
ning beam. It would actually subvert socializatlon^Aid would lead to a.dlsorganize^ 
society in the not^too-distant future. But that sense ®f ensuing disorganization is 
already upon us in many ways. Indeed, it h^ even beWi. prophesied, by Jeahe Dixon, 
that^there will be a civil war In the 1980's in the Unite^hSt^s between "forces that 
want change and. the forces that do not," or, in a. larger senseM^etween the rational and 
the intuitive modes. (24) 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' 

This conflict, between the "needs" of the society and any developing sense of 
individuality, is fatally unresolved in most schools today. In reflecting only the con- 
tent of the electric dream, Wynne's school would not be real at all; it would be an 
analogue of the dream,»but not of the individual mind and Its scanning beams and 
phosphors. 

.* r- . 

We not only ought to do better than this: we must. We must look past the literal, the 
surfSice,-tp the hnetaphoric grounci of all our experience. It Is our great good fortune to 
have begun to move away from the frozen line of print and toward a medium which is • 
reminiscent of the continuing fjux of the mind itself. Print just sits; but the electronic 
myth, like the mjnd, is either on or off, as in sleeping and waking, birth and death. ' 
■ Prln^,^s a medlurn,^p3rates the rngs^^ffom the mind, and so encourages' attention 
^o surface aF5peaySTlc^,"tc?''^socTarizat But electronic Imagery is beginning to bring 
message and mind together again. "Technology ,'*'wrltes*Youngblood, "is the only 
thing that keeps man human: We are free in direct relation 'to the effective deployment 
of our technology. We are slavesJn direct relation to the effectiveness of our political 
leadership. ...The old consciousness perpetuates myths in order to preserve the union; it 
reforms man to suit the system. The new consciousness reforms the system to suit 
man." (25) 

So the first step is to try to find out what suits man. We must begin by looking, not 
outside to the society, but inside, to the image-making, beam-crossed, metaphor-filled 
right side of the brain; that rnarvelous collection of diodes and transistors and d^i^play 
panels that we have, in Western thought at least, only begun to explore. . 



The first two are >)laces where students have done personal 
and private things. The third is a passing period; a time for 
*S important social life" The fourth is a class: but the student is , ; 
involved elsewhere. In the fifth a teacher appears for the first 
time. Nofe how the teacher cornes to dominate more and 
more in- the sixth and seventh pictures. In the eighth there is 
a "hot" part of the blackboard and a "cool" pari. The ninth 
has todo with the teacher's desk and numbers, the tenth ^ 
about arranging people in groups. The eleventh is inside, 
looking out—with a person getting ready to go from one • 
world to another. The twelfth: how "social" can things be in- 
side such a room? How eool. in fact? And the final photo- 



graph is of an English classroom, in which the desks are ar- 
ranged in print-like /ines; and so are the student papers. 
Compare- this with the picture that begins this series — one 
desk in the same classroorri. . < 

■ * ■ 

When is schtx)! hbi? yvhen is it cool? What are the conse- 
quences jsf these. varying views^^How- should school 6e? 
Think about it; but. in the meanwhile, look at your own school 
and your own qiassroom. Look for the hot and the cool. H^we 
.your students look too; and photograph, if possible. Then 
^ok again. Yqu are looking at the. school as a medium. ^ 
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APOLESCENT CULTURE AND THE ELECTRIC AGE 

Eiaiffeip».OM:^ : ^ 

Do.tiiis first; but don't discuss the resUtts until you've done 
exercises 1*6 in the Electric Dream unit. 



this record (although we will record that elsewhere)Vjust ' 
keep.B record, like this: ^ • 



1^ Make a list of twenty appliano 
have) in your home that run on ele 



; that you have (or could 
tricity. 



' 2. Now imagine that you haveio elimirwte from your life, 
- forever, any five of the items on the list. Which fjve do yjou 
get rid of?x)ompare your choices with those made k^y other 
people in your class, and {if possible) with choices made in 
other classes, or by younger people, or by older people. 

3. Now imagine that you have to eliminate five more Items. 
Again compare your choices with those made by others.*'' ' 

4. Now imagine that you have to eliminate all but three of 

the remaining' items on your list. Which three remain? 

El Finally, eliminate two more. What one item remains? - 
Again, compare. , . 

.',•/• ■ . . - 

6. . What Can you learn from this experiment about the 
importance of TV? Radio? Records? How do people of 
different ages value electric media? Is there any one medium 
that seems especially important to people your age? Can you 
explain why it is more important than others that were 
eliminated earlier? 



Questions for Discussion in Class Activities 
ExeVcise Two: 

"The average American child will be exposed to 1200. hours 
more of television between birth and age six than that same 
' child .will spend hours in school between first grade and 
tweffth grade." 

A) Many people are astonished, when they read that statistic. 
They have trouble believing it. VVhat are your feelings about 
it? Was it true of your own \hildhood? Of anyone else's that- 
you know of? ^ . 

B) The quotation says that the average American child "will, 
be exposed to" television. It does not say that the child will . 
watch television. Explain the difference. Then discuss some ' 
of the effects "being exposed" to television might have. 
Would i^t make a child feel less lonely, for example? 



Exercise Three^ Part I: . 

The only way to know how much television you watch is to 
keep a record. And since we are interested in the effects of 
all the nonprint media, the record should reflect the time 
you spend with radio, and in watching movies. We won't 
worry about the content of what you watch or listen to in 
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TV 

M 5:30* 7:00. 

t 8:00 *r0:00 
W 

Th 5:30 - 6:30 
F 

Sat ^ 



MOVIE RADIO OTHER* 

7:00 * 10:30 

10:00 -^11:00 

7:00 * 10:00 
* • ■ 

7:06 * 10:00 



{ 




.Sun 



*Live music, dandss. theatre, or anything you wish. Do this 
for^two weeks, and then add up the clock hours, " 

Exercise Three; Part II: 

' As you keep thi^ record, make a note (for each period'of 
time you list) sTiowing whether what you were watching was 

'• (A) for children, or at least for people younger than you are; 
(B) for people your own ^ge; or (C) for adults, primarily; or 
(P) really for all ages. Use a little common sense here. For 
example, TV news could be watched by anyone, but both 

. the language and the advertising tell you that the audience is 

* primarily made up of adults. 

Exercise Four: • . ' -h 

After you have completed this record, look closely at the 
segments you said were for people your own age. What form 
; (or medium) was this material in? Was It primarily popular 
music? film? or what? 

Exercise Five: ' ^ 

What are some of. the differences between media designed 
especially for you, and media designed for other groups? Be 
as specific about this as you can; name the songs, programs,, 
performers, fiJms, directors that come to mind, and explain 
what they do. 

Exercise Six: 

Now look again at the media you chose to "keep" in Exer- 
cise One. Did you keep media that are "yours," or did you 
keep media that appealed to people of all ages? Explain. 

Exercise Seven: 

There are two ways to think about the media t-^at you have 
identified as "yours," One way is to believe that the writers, 
musicians, performers, and film m^ers are as genuinely 
involved with what you feel and believe as you are Vourself — 
and that's what makes their product^etns important. This - 
might be true of an important p^^^rmer at any time — , 
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Frank Sinatra in the 1940's. Elvis PresleV m the 1950's. and 
the Beatles' Serge^nrf^pper's Lonely He^ aub Band in 
^ the 1960's. for examples. . ^ \ 

' Thd other .way is to believe that all. such prtsAttlons are 
designed primarily as "entertainment." with Uie main idea / 
being to capture the largest possible audience in order to 
make as mpch money as possible as quickly as possible for all 
concernedi Is this what happened to the Beatles after they * 
wer^. "discovered" and promoted? fs this the situation of - 
"Black P0wer" films, in which the black -superhero - or 
superhe^ine.- crushes every obstacle in sight? (Note that 
most oj these films have been produced - that is, paid foe, 
by whites - even though it is v^hite people who are often the 
victims in the films themselves,H5^ this the situation with 
• "Kung Fu" films? Or do such films really have jomething to ' 
say about an American need for violence? Or are they made 
because it is better to watch violence than to cause it? • 

■ To sum up; do you think media productions designed for 
you are really designed for you, and are therefore important 
for your own beliefs and your own sense of who you are? Or 
do you think they are designed to make money off you? 

Exercise Eight: 

.piscussiori.qf the previous exercise may have revealed this 
■iproblem: is?!^t not always true that .what really determines the 
■^ucces^ortSiiuri^of V^^ film, television series, 

musical grpup. or whatever, is public support? In other 
words, if you choose to w^tch a certain program or to see a ' 
certain film, what difference does it make' whether the . 
motive of the producer was to make money or to say some- 
thing important for you? Don't you have freedom of choice ^ 
regardless? Or are you really being manipulated — by adver- 
tising, by promotional campaigns for films and records, and 
eventby what your friends are saying about what they see 
and listen to? . : : . 



Exercise Nine: » 

We can now state a very complex problem in a reasonably 
straightforward yvay. Marshall McLuhan and many other. 
. people have tried to make a case for the idea that the non- 
; - print media have made it possible foc^^i^lescents in this 
country to develop a culture which owbs nothing to either 
past or present "adult" culture. Does this seem to you to be 
so? Explain, with examples. Take into account the problems 
you've already discussed - such as whetfter you are really 
^iven freedom of choice about what you listen to or see. Also 
compare your world with what you know about what it 
might have been like to grow up in your parents' or grand- 
parents' generation. 

ANALYSIS: THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL 

.perhaps you have read - in school, or at home - stories thai 
were called myths. Usually they arc stories about gods and 
goddesses. Many of these stories are very old indeed - 
they have been remembered, not because someone wrote 
them, but be9ause. they were told over and over again, by 
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parents to children, and by those ch^dren" to their children. 
. and so on. Theraar^ hundreds of such stories> American 
Indian stories, Chinese stories, stories from.anciecil Greece 
and Persia and Nigeria and Iceland. Mytfj^are about gods and 
goddesses; and there were many ofher sorts of stories as well: 
storiesabout people witW^reat strength - such as Hercules 
or Paul Bunyan; stories about people overcoming great hard- 
^ ships to accomplish some task, such as the story of King 
'Arthur and the knights of the round table; stories of "good" 
gods fighting "evil" gods, such as the story of Isis searching 
the world to find the pieces of the body of her son, Osiris, so 
she could restore him to life; and many, many more. 

. * . . t . 

It probably seems odd to even bring up the subject of myths" ' 
:*in an analysis of^elevision commercials. Here are some 
^^.similarities: 

1 . Both are (or, in the case of myths, were^ transmitted 

orally — that is, not written down. ' . 

• ♦ •' ■ - • .. i ■ ■ . 

2. They a(e repeated often. 

7 ' ■ ■ '.. 

This repetition is important not only for the purpose 
' of helping people to remember the ideas in the 
stories — or theiiTames of the products. The repeti- 
tion is also important because the recurrence of the 
same events, with the same people re»poKsible, can 
be depended upon. (Very small children, for exam- 
ple, notice commercials .more than program content, 
because they take pleasure in knowing what to 
expect, and in recognizing the G^l. Joe doll, or 
Madge, the beauty-parlor manicurist.) 

4. ■ The characters in commercials can, by employing 

the appropriate product, master a difficult situation. 
Drano, but not the "othef leading brand," clears 
away the clog in the sink so that dinner won't be 
late. Such mastery over the trials and tribulations of 
ordinary, living is true of the heroes^'and heroines of 
myth as well. ^ » 

5. The use of the "right" product returns the "messy" 
world to something>esembling a slate o*f grace - 
that is, the world is restored to tP»way it is sup- 
posed to be - anotber thing that tHe heroes and • 
heroines of myths are always trying to do. 

And there are other similarities as wo^ as we shall see, f 

r 

But there is one.very important difference. Where the heroes 
of myths (and of romances, such as the Arthurian stories) ^re 
Very Important - kings and queens, gods and goddesses - 
the "heroes" of commercials are almdiit always the rftost 
ordinary of ordinary people. We need to. look closely at how 
this affects our relationship to the commercial;- and we need 
to look, too, at the "world" of the commercial itself. For 
doing this, it is convenient to cogsider a theory of a literary 
: critic, Northrop Frye. ' ' • 

Let US start with this proposition: every human being is 
interested in how much control he or she can exercise over 
other people, and over the natural world. This may sound 



ominous, or just wrong. But the oppof^jte of control Is 
helplessness, and no one wants to feel helpless. We do a great 
many things that are really motivated — partly — by a wish 
to be in control of our world. Clothing, for example, is often 
purc^}ased with an eye toward how we will look to other, 
people; bur clothes send, signals about *'where we" are cof 
from." And we get a feeling of assurance from that. \r 
how you would^feel if, because of a rn\sun6ersXandtm£jfd)/ 'T^ . 
were to arrive at a formal party wearing blue jeansjfl^'^^old 
work shift. Surely there is an element of helpless#iess in your 
mind the minute you see the situation you are in. One way 
of showing others that you can copje with thyWorld is by * 
doing '^he right thing" under as many circumstances as 
possible. You are really showing the world that you know 
' hoW'the world works by not doing too rOa^y inappropriate 
^ or surprising things. You gain confidence'and self-respect by 
"fitting in." And as your confidence and self-respect 
increase, so does your feeling of being in control. Tn this 
\ senscy then, your choice of cjlothing, or hair styles, room 
'i. furniture, and -many other tPHrigs. has to do with making- 
•.:you-feel-good-because-you'v^done-the-righ,t-thing; 

. ;;Now let's look at a television commerfcial in. the light of ail 
:this. One very cpmmon pattern for advertisements is the 
comparison between the sponsor's produQt and "the other 
; leading brand. "^ere is'the text of such a commercial for 
Dr*ano/ *^ , " '~ 

\ ■ ■ , ■ • : 




f^Qiy-' U-l don't ^t .the wateV out of my sink, din- 
^ ' ■ : " ner'll be late! ' ■■ ^ . 
ftafly.No. 2:''''Liquld Draho vy/ill fix It. 
adyNo. t: I'm trying the ottler one. 
*Lady No. 2: (Smugly) Better use Draho! . *^ * 

Narrator (male);*Take two sinks with the same clo'g: coffee 
grounds combirrpd vyith sojap, lettuce, grease and' hair, and 
pour both liquid^ through dirty standing water. Watch 
, DrSno work! Dranb delivers up to 25% more power to the', 
clog. Nothing here yet. * . . 

Laciy-No. 2: All's clear with DrJpo. 
• Lady No. 1 : Dinner's going to be late. * - . 
Narrator: DrSno Tough on clogs. Won't hurt f)ipes. 

Here. m one of Its sirnpler forms; Is the idea df control. One 
lady is Already threatened by domestic trouble: dinner will 
be late, unless she can get the water out bf her str]K. The * 
second lady knows "the" answef to the problem. But the . 
first lady stubbornly imagines that "the other one" — the • 
other product, whatever it is — will do at least as welL 
Obviously, in the world of the commercial, "the other one" 
simply cannot do as well. In all applications of magic, the 
formula for the magic itself must be right: if the cave is* 
opened with the words "Open Sesame." it surely will not 
open if so'meone says "Opera Poppyseed/' And this "right- 
ness" brings control over the world, both In magic and in 
commercials. 




The scheme invented by Frye lets us look. more cipsely'at the 
whole Issue of control: Frye postulates that there are five 
"modes" for^fiction — a mode being a relationship between , 
(1 ) the hero/heroine; (2) other characters in the story; and 
(3) the world of nature. Here are the five modes: 



Myth: Hero superior in kind to: other characters 



environment of 
other characters 



Romance: Hero superior in 
degree to: 



other characters 



environment of 
other characters 



High Mimetic: 



Superior in degree to^ 
other characters, BUT 



not superior to 
environment 



Low Mimetic: 



Ironic: 



Neither superior to 
other tharacters, NOR 

Tnferi'or to other characters 



to environment 
and 'to environment 
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, Examples will danfy this scheme. In Myth, the hero is;. 
. . typically a god. In Romance, the her^is often possessed of 
rnagical powers, or at least is going to achieve such powers as 
the reward for a' successful quest; but this hero is §till human, 
and would be vulnerable were it not for that special talisman, 
or potion, or magic charm, or exalted understanding. There 
are many folk tales which describe such characters: and, at 

* the opposite end of the scale, there is a character such as 
Shakespeare's Prospero, who has magical control over both 
his inland and the people who are shipwrecked on it. [ - 

The typical high minrietic hero is the tragic hero, such as 
Oedipus or Hamlet: superior in degree (a King or a Prince) to 
other men, but nevertheless subject to the laws of nature: no 
magic charms are available to save Hamlet at the er 

The low mimetic hero is, obviously, "one^ 

The ironic hero is a figure of fun, or of pathos, or (often) 

* both : Charlie Chaplin's tramp, for example. 

, Now let us return' to the remarkable world of the Drano 
commercial. The poor lady with the clogged sink is clearly in 
the lowTnimetic mod^ - her clog is our clog. And her 
remedy - "the other one" m'lghX just as well have been 
chosen by us. But into this low mimetic setting Is suddenly 
introduced an automatic problerri-so I ver — *'Better use^ 
DrSno!" - at which instant, as if by magic, a voice from 
Somewhere Else - above, perhaps? - e;<plains and demon- 
strates, with the help of two transparent sinks, side by side, 
and the two ladies. We have shifted from the low mimetic to 
the romantic mode: we are now in the presence of magic and 
mysterious voices. . 

In general, this movement — from the humdrum of the low 

* mimetic to magical power over the natural world of the • 
romantic — is the central "action" in many television 
commercials. ' S 

, How many exampjes of this shift can you find in one evening 
of watching? Make a list of the products involved. 

But the shift from low mimeti/ to romantic occurs within 
the world of the commercial./Surely we are not so gullible as 
to suppose that the same shyt will occur In our own lives as 
we dump the Drano into our own sink? Obviously not. 
Neither do we believe that we will be better thought of if we 
drive a Granada instead of a Rabbit. Do we not, indeed, find 
most of these people In the commercials really quite ridicu- 
■ lous? "You're just dusting?'-' screeches thb Pledge lady. And . 
here is a child who speaks, magically, — In the romantic 
mode, of course - as if she were an adult: "I've tried a lot of 
grape sodas in my time...", bufwe are not fooled. We know 
she w^put up to it. We do not 'belleve her. We are more 
sensible. In fact, we are superior to all these people in the 
commercials. In short, the commercial makes us feel "supe- 
rior in degree" to the people in it. We are urged toward a 
world in which we gre the high mimetic heroes or heroines, 
looking down at this collection of fools. 

And that makes us fpel very much, in control. And that's a 
good feeling. . , 

Is It this good feeling that ultimately causes us to buy the 
product? It is a problem worth discussing. 



HOW TO CONQUER YOUR TELEVISION SET 

(Or At Least How to Fix What It ^ays to You) 

So far, we have looked at television as a'"fixed" form; that 
is, the commercials are designed in a certain way and are 
presented to us^as^infehed creations.' But we can make all 
sortsp^-Giwrrges In tfipm If we wish to do so*. Both picture 

IsouTid can be changed around tf we have access to video- 
nape recording and editing equipment; but the cost of this - 
lequipment Is veTy high; and so what is described below is a 
procedure for editing only the sound. 

The cassette available with these materials is only one exam; 
pie of what can be done.* If you haven't listened to it 
already, do so now. ^ 

There are two ways to make such a recording. Both methods 
require, first, a collection of TV sounds - not only commer- 
cials, perhaps, but al^o anything else that you find« ' 
interesting, amusing, or potentially jjsejul. Anywhere from 
thirty minutes to an hour^^of /'raw material" will.be enough. 
If your tape recorder (either cassette or reel-to-recl) has a 
counter on it, keep track of -everything you record, according 
to the numbers. Such a record might look like this: 



069 


- 130 


Airwick- Solid Ad 


069 


- 130 


HTH Ad 


131 


140 


Walter Cronkite sign-off 


141.- 


190 


Handi-Wipes Ad 


191 - 


220 


Chancellor introduces President ^F^d 


221 - 


250 


Music for GBS "Movie of the Week" 



If your machine does not have a counter, you can estimate 
how long each segment lasts and write that down, as a rough 
guide to.locating things later. 

Using Two Cassene Recorders 

After the original, collection of sounds has been made, the 
next step is to decide what parts of the collection are to be 
juxtaposed. For example, the sample tape has a transition 
from President Nixon to President Ford done with the word 
"Shazam" and a clap of thunder. One would first find the 
Wildroot ad. Then the paFt that says "Shazam" is played into 
the second cajjsette recorder. If too much is recorded, the 
tape may be carefully backed up (just to the point where the 
sound of the thunderclap ends, in this case). Then the 
machine is put in the "record" mode and the tape played 
forward a little. This will assure that the unwanted sound is 
era^jpd. Then the tape is backed up once more and the next 
segment ("And here is President Ford now") is recorded. The 
problem with this method is that the stopping of one seg- 

*Write the Illinois Office of Education for this cassette ^ 
entitled Television Speech Essay. 
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; ment and the starting of the next requires exact placement of 
the tape In order to avoid gaps of silence in between each 
segment. This difficulty is solved if a stereophonic reel-to-reel 
tape recorder is a>^ildble. 

IWng the tteriophonic Reel-tD-Retl Tape Recorder ' 

Again, the original collection of sounds may be mac<^ on a 
cassette recorder or on another reel-to-ree|H^achine; it makes^ 
no difference. ^ 40^^ 

The great sc/vantage of the stereophonic open-reel tape 
recorder is that it is possible to recor^J on one track without 
erasing the other at the same time. The general procedure, 
then. Is as follows; 

' , /. 

• J. The first segment chosen ("Shazam," say) is recorded 
\ on track 1 , ^ind the tape is stopped as SQ^n as the seg- 

ment ends. • . • ' ^ ' 

• 2^ After this is done, the input (whether from a micro- 
phone or. preferabfy. a cable) is changed from track 
. , • 1 to track 2. and tr^ck 2 is placed ?n the record 
mode. r 

3. The second segment. ("President Ford") is recorded 
* on track 2. 

4. Then the third segment is put on track 1 ; the fourth 
on track'2, and so on. 

The completed tape Is, of course, played as a "stereo" or 
Jwo-track tape; but It may be re-recorded monaural ly back 
on to a cassette simp|y4>y using a Y-cord or a mixing box.'* 

All of this may sound complex. It really isn't. It is a great 
help, though, to get help at the beginning from someone who 
has had sonne experience with recording equipment. A sur- 
prising number of^^th or seventh-graders are qualified to 
help out in this regard. ' . 

The point, of^gourse. is control. Once it is clear flT^t we can 
nnaket)ur own juxtapositions: that We Can make an advertise- 
ment seem to say something completely different; then we 

no longer so easily xnanipulated. (For example, in the 
com/nercial for Top Job„ Liquid Cleaner, the lady who says. 
"Oops ... right into her cleaning bucket!," seems to have 
dropped her cake into the bucket. Not really, though: she 
just kicked it.) You will find. too. that there. will be happy 
accidents that occur' wfiert the audio.portlon of TV is mixed 
up. in this way; but. if such accidents work, they can be 
retained In the finar tape. ^ 



•With manv; reel-to-reel recorder^^ it is possible, after putting 
the machine into its "playback"-*fiode. and engaging its 
pause control, to manually run the tape back and forth over 
the playback head ur^il the exact poir>t on the tape where 
the recording ends can be heard. This point may be marked ' 
with a felt-tip pen. and the tape then moved manually until' 
the.mark is over th$ Vecdrd head. 



Photographing Television 

The finaf step a project of.this sort is to match up the 
sourxJ track witija set of photographs taken from the tele- 
vision picture: The photographs would be taken with a 
35mm single lens reflex camera, a 1»05mm lens, at 1/15 of a 
second at f4 or f5.6 (usually) on Kodak daylight type High 
Speed Ektachrome film. Since cameras and television sets 
vary widely, a little trial-and-error experimentation is in 
order. Once the slides are obtained, they may be projected 
with one or more projectors in time v^ith the audio. Again, 
look for unusual juxtapositions: one student linked up 
"political" voices, including that of President Nixon, with 
slides taken from a VinfCent Price horror film. The possibil- 
ities are, quite literally, endless: But the objective is always to 
show that we can, indeed, shape the electronic media our- 
selves; we rged not feel helpless in their presence. 



TRANSCRIPT OF TELEVISION SPEECH ESSAY > 

This is a special report from CBS News in Washington, where 
the President is aboSlt to hold a news conference in the East 
Room of the WJike House.// 

Does your gnderwQar fit right? (Song) Even when the world's 

uptight, Hanes underwear fits right. Hanes makes you feel 

gcJod all gnder; Hanes makes you feel good. At the waist- 

• band, in the collar. Hanes won't shrink up like the dollar; legs 

and arms have room to fight, and the price is always right; , 

Hanes makes you feel good all under; Hanes makes you feel 

good!// ' , . 
» * 

But this is not Welch's Grape Soda. (So|ig) You never really 
tasted grape soda before, til you've tried Welch's. (Child's 
voice) I'v^ tasted a lot of grape' sodas in my day, but I've 
never really tasted grape soda before. (Song) You never realjy 
tasted grape soda before, til you've tried Welch's. J Voice) - 
jSonny. I've seen grape sodas come, and I've seen them go, 
but — ;/ (Song) You never really tasted grape soda before, til 
you've tried Welch's.// 

From time to time ) need something that^s gonna work super 
fast 'cause I suffer from periodic acid indigestion. Tum^ is 
the answer. (2nd man) Tums works fast. Relief, just like that. . 
(3rd man) If I wanted to get rid of heartburn fast, I'd eat a 
Tums. (Announcer) Tums works fast; in five flavors: orange, 
winter.green, cherry, lemon and regular peppermint.// 

Not true// Not true// Not true// 

Zigzag! It was you! (Music — CBS Movie Theme)// / 

So I work at it. I feel the same way about my home, 1 think 
it should look great and smell great too. So I use Air-Wick 
Solid. It giyiBS my home the kind of freshness I'd like for 
myself. (Announcer) Air-Wick Solid. The world's number 
one air-freshener. In delicate fragrances. To make your home 
smell as nice as it looks. (Woman's Voice) After all, a home is 
simply a ... reflection of yourself.// . 
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p - I really looked like-a dunpmy. There I was with my cake. 
"Welcome to thQ ndghborhoodi" (Splash) Rightlnto her 
cleaning bucket. Helping her, I discovered her cleaner^started 
cleaning wliere it spilled. "Hey, what cleaner Is this?" "Top 
Job." "The dirt's so loose'l can push it away!" "Top Job 
really works hard. It's a floor clea-PHng concentrate." "I'll S 
. have to try Top Job. Why work harder than I have to?"// 
"Party to nigl^"" You're just dusting? Oh, I'll do better than 
that; I'll use-Pledge; make it really glow/' "We haven't got all 
day!" "Listen. If there's time for dusting', there's time for 
Pledge. See that? Pledge gives your furniture real wax beauty. 
Instantly I" "Mmml" "And ^11 ypu do is dust." (Voice over) 
"Lovely party. And I love your furniture!" "Wax beauty, 
instantly, every time vou dust."// I really looked like a 
. dummy. There I was with my cake. "Welcome to the 
neighborhood!" (Splash) "Oh!" Right into her cleaning ^ 
bucket.// Not true. It's easy if you^ise HTH dry chlorine. 
Used as recommended; you get sparkling vyater without 
buying extras like algaecides or shock-treatmen.t products. 
One drum can \asx all reason. Easy. Economical. yVe use 
HTH, and I'm no scientist. (Woman dives into/pool)// "Wel- 
come to the neighborhood!" (Splash)// "If I don't get the 
• water out of my sink, dinner'll be late." "Liquid Drano will 
fix it!" "I'hi^trylng the otherNmie^"Better'use DrSrio!" 
(Announcer) Take two sinks with the same clog: coffee 
^grounds combined, with soap, lettuce, grease and hair, and 
pour both-Jiquids through dirty standing water. Watch 
' p . brano work! D ran o; delivers up to 25% nicjre power to the ^ 
clog. Nothing here yet. (Wbman's voice) "All's clear with 
Df3no." (Other w^m'an) Dinner's gonna be late." ^ 
• (Announcer) Drano. Tough on*^logs. Won't hurt pipes.// 
How many ways can you use Handi-Wipes? (SOng) Use 
Handi-Wipes on floors and walls and cabinets and shower 
stalls; for window sills and kitchen spills; for dusting lamps" 
and bovyling balls; for wash ijig dishes, record cases, Handi- ^ 
Wipes for tiny spaces; cleaning mirrors, messy faces; table 
.tops and telephones. (Announcer) And watch this: a messy 
" spot like grape juice simply rinses avyay, clean again; to use 
V again and again. (Song) And fishing rods and silver sets and 
: Handi-VVipes on bassinetts. (Announcer) Handi-Wipes. Wash 
'outlto.use again and'again. HapdirWipes: the re-usable cloth 
• ; with. 1001 uses.// Yau never really tasted grape soda 
,vv> before.// And watch' this: a messy spot lik^ grape juice- 
' simply rinses away,clean again.// You never really tasted 
grape soda before.// 

. Mr. Presiden^t? Mr. President, in 1968,^before you were . 
elected, you wrote that too many shocks can drain a nation. 
•* , of, its energy and even cause a rebellion against creative 
change and progress. Dp yoU think America Is at. that point 
now? (Nixon) f think that, uh ... many would think - would , 
"speculate; I've noted a lot on thenetworks particularly and 
sometimes: even in the newspapers. Uh.... but^hls is a very 
strong country, and, uh, the American people, uh, I think, 
can ride through the shocks that they have. The difference 
now from what It was, in the days of shocks, is the electronic 
media. I have never heard or seen such outrageous, vicious, * 
distorted reporting, in 27 years of public life.// Whatever you 
do for a living, your job can be tough on your hair style.// . 
(Song) Sometihnes you feel like a nut. Sometimes you donto 
Alrnond Joys got nuts? Mounds don't? Almond Joys got 



chocojjpiy mm-mm, with the nutty munchy nuts too. * 
Mounds got chqcolatey mm-mm and chewy coconut, oooo; 
Sometimes you feej like a nut; sometimes you don't. Peter 
Paul Almond Joy's got nuts; Mounds doa't, because, some- 
times you feel like a nut, sometimes you don'tV/ You - 
you're the one, you are the only reason, you, you're the one, 
we take pride iri pleasin'.// Electronic Media, Electronic 
Media// You deserve a break today// In 27 years of public 
life// Shazam!// And here now Is Mr. Ford, his fir^t Rose 
Garden press conference. The weather in Washington is...// 
(American Pie (Don McLean)// And that's the way it is; 
this is Walter Gronkite, CBS News. Good Night. 



PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS* 

American Theatre Association 
1317 F Street, N.W. • 
WashingtQn, D.C 20004 

Tlpe Secondary School Theatre Association and Children's 
THeatre/Creatlve Drama Association are affiliates' of this 
national theatre jDrganization which holds an annual con- 
vention and publishes materials of Interest to K- 12 teachers. 
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Central States Speech Association 
Dr. David M. Berg, Executive Secretary 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas . 

Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
Mr. Wilmer Lamar, Executive Secretary, 
. 100 English Building 
Urba na^ llinois 61801 

Illinois.Sp'eech and Theatre Association 
Central Office, MacMurrayjCo liege 
Jacksonville.' Illinois 62650 . 



« The ISTA publishes a newsletter and journal, hblds an 
annual convention with meetings of interest to teachers, 
K-1 2, and sponsors workshops. 

Illinois Theatre Association ^• 
P.O. Box 2480 

Station A .^^ ' . 

Champaign, Illinois 61820. \ ^ 

This organization has an annual convention, activities 

such as the Illinois High School Theatre Festival. ' . 

^ . ■• 

National Council of Teachers of English 

1111 Kenyon Road . ■ \ 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 _ . ^ . 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communiqa-. 
tions Skills is at the same address. 
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Oral I nterprewlon Workshop 

This Is a statewide organization of twelve universities and 
* colleges which meets each Spring at a different campus each 
year. Membership is limited to college-level faculty and - 
stucients,, but visitorg'are always welcome. For information, 
contact Charlotte Waismah,. Northeastern Illinois Univerv> 
sity, Chicago Jllinois 60625. - I" ^ \ ) 

' Speech ^Cottii&^ication Association , - i \X 

* 5205 Leesbur JiPike ' ^ ■ " j 
Falls Churdfr/Virginia 22401 - \ . \ 

* '.^ ^ , ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ \ 

The SCA has two publications of interest, to K-1 2 teachers: ' 

^ Communication Education, ajpurnal for speech educator^s; 

:^ > and Talk-Back, a newsletter fjfr teac^rs. Communication 
Educatipn, formerly called ThaSp^ch Teacher, is available 
in college and university libraries, or one may subscribe by ' x 
joining the SCA. 

TK^.R IC/SCA Speech Communication Clear inghouiJe at 
the SCA address has listing's of many rr^aterials and biblio- 

• graph ies. * , * . ( 



*Each organization conducts ^quannual^onvention> • 



WORKSHOPS AND FESTIVALS 

CollegeS'Sncf universities in Mlinois hold summer' work$liops 
and offer short courses for teachers. Contact the Speech Com- 
munication Department, English Department, Theatre' depart- 
ment, Communications" Department, or in some 9ases, De- 
partments of Education at clfeh pampus for turther informa- 
tion or contact the Illinois Of if ice of Education for a.cohiposite 
listing.. 

Illinois High School Theatre Festival . ^ 

Thispannual event is cosponsored by the Illinois Office of 
Education and Illinois Theatre Association. It provides 
workshpps in curricula and production-techniques for ■ 
students and tpachers, full-length student productions, 
\ short experimental Student productions, and special events. 

t ^ ■* ' . ■ . ' • or* I 

Wisconsin Oral Inteipretation Festival 

Outside of Illinois there is a Wisconsin Oral Interpretation^ 
, Festival hel^J in the early Fall. Write William E. McDonnell 
at University .of. Wisconsin at Eau Claire. 

Young Authofrs Conference 

Each year,. the Illinois Language Experience Special Interest 
•Council. and the Illinois'Office of Education sponsor a 
young authQf|conference. Contact the Illinois Office of 
Educationforinformation. ' ■ 
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